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Events of the Géeck. 


THE moving events on the Eastern front must not 
blur our full appreciation of the fact that the critical area 
of the war is in the West. Even if the Russians should 
advance three times the distance and place out of action 
three times the numbers they have done, the operations 
would still be more justly conceived as a diversion from 
Verdun. There the fate of the war is running its course. 
In this extraordinary struggle the Allies and the enemy 
are selling in different markets. The Germans continue 
to purchase ground by men, the assumption being that 
they can bear the loss of men better than the Allies can 
bear the political and moral injury from giving ground. 
There can hardly be any question that, short of abandon- 
ing Verdun, the advantage is with the Allies; and we 
must not too readily assume that the position will be 
given up, although the enemy is now less than three miles 
away. If the Allied counter-offensive is delayed, it must 
be by deliberate choice. The French Staff; who have 
never shown themselves so confident, apparently hold that 
Verdun can play its part a little longer. Russia, mean- 
while, is held and is holding in the great salient about 
Lutzk, but is continuing to advance towards Kolomea 
and the Carpathians. The Italians are forcing the 
Austrians back to their old lines, but the retreat is 
orderly. The movements upon the British front are as yet 
probably demonstrations to hold as large a force there 
as possible. For the first time we can be sure that the 
Allies are acting in concert ; and, in the face of much that 








can properly be understood only by the higher command, 
this is at least reassuring. 
* * * 

Tue nineteenth week of the struggle before Verdun 
has resolved itself into a fairly equal battle west of the 
Meuse, and an exchange east of the river. There has 
been renewed fighting upon Hill 304 and Dead Man Hill, 
but to these familiar names there is now added Chattan- 
court, a village which lies near the main line of defence 
on the west side of the river. The centres of the fighting 
east of the Meuse are Fleury and Thiaumont. The 
enemy has captured part of Fleury, and the French have 
made progress at Thiaumont. The former village is less 
than three miles from Verdun, and it represents a 
German salient in the French line east of the river. The 
advance towards Fleury was made in an attack by over 
100,000 men, and as the village is commanded by the 
French positions at Souville, the success must have been 
costly. But if the wedge could be pressed further in, it 
would yield a considerable leverage upon the positions to 
the north-west, at Thiaumont. The attacks have died 
down somewhat for the moment, but they will be resumed 


shortly. 
r - * . 


Ow1nc to half-disclosures and misleading and 
thoroughly undignified statements during the last week, 
there has been a growing tendency in this country to 
imagine that the British forces have had a remarkable 
victory. On Monday it was announced that we had 
“pierced” or “ penetrated” the hostile lines at ten 
different places. The true state of affairs seems to be 
that we have conducted an intensive bombardment over a 
great part of our line, chiefly below Arras, have sent 
across the enemy lines clouds of gas, and have raided 
them in many places. The last operation is trifling ; 
it is carried out almost every night. The only difference 
seems to have been that the raiding forces were larger 
than usual, and that there was a formidable preparation. 
It is reported that the Germans have hurried reinforce- 
ments to the British front, and there can be no doubt 
that they are nervous. It is established that at least two 
German army corps have been withdrawn from the West 
front for service in the East, and the immediate effect of 
the operations on the British lines will be to prevent any 
repetition of this expedient and to lighten the pressure 
at Verdun. The hopes of a general British offensive, 
which prevail in France as well as in this country, have 
not so far been fulfilled. 

* * * 

Russia is still advancing in the south, but is held 
in the north. The extent of her march in the Lutzk 
salient would carry the Allies in the west into the Rhine 
province, and this gives the measure of the essential 
difference between movements upon the east and upon 
the west. Lemberg disappears for the time being from 
the Russian objectives. Kovel and Kolomea remain ; 
but whereas our Ally seems to be making good progress 
towards the latter, he is on the defensive on the front 
which looks towards the former. Kovel is an admirable 
centre for offensive action towards the East. It throws 
a railway line south-west, from which an attack on the 
western front of the Lutzk salient can be supplied, 
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From the line to Tchartoviisk the northern sector 
of the salient can be conveniently attacked, and 
the line to Rovno strengthens the assault from 
the north-west. The last line, in Russian hands 
up to Svidniki, is the only railway support of an offensive 
towards the west, a Russian advance. It is this which 
constitutes the immediate value of Kovel. The Germans 
have heavily reinforced the Austrian army in this sector, 
and General Kaledin has been compelled to fall back 
upon the defensive. Guns have been hurried 


Kovel. 


up to 


* * . 

Two names have figured in the communiqués for over 
ten days—Svidnikiand Sokul. They represent bridgeheads 
on the Stokhod and Styr respectively, and Sokul has the 
additional attraction of standing at the northern neck of 
the Russian salient. The Germans have been hammering 
at these two most important points almost incessantly, and 
we gather some appreciation of the force of the Russian 
defensive from the fact that the villages are still held by 
our Ally. The Germans have, however, gained a success 
by the capture of Linieska, a village three miles east of 
Svidniki. An attempt will probably be made to strike 
at the rear of Svidniki, but the splendid resistance of 
General Kaledin, who at the opening of the war was only 
a divisiona] commander, encourages the hope that little 
ground will be given, and none without a full price being 
exacted. 

* * * 

To the South the Russians have been more successful, 
or rather the Austrians have been more unsuccessful. 
The Russian advanced posts already represent a distinct 
threat to the Austrian centre armies. They are 
attacking near the railhead at Kuty, twenty miles to the 
south-east of Kolomea ; they have pressed to within twelve 
miles of the junction from the east; and north-east the 
Cossacks swam naked, with their rifles in their hands, 
across the Dniester and penetrated to a point not quite 
twenty-five miles distant. A violent battle which 
developed on this section of the front on Wednesday 
yielded over 10,000 prisoners, Itisalmost impossible that 
the Austrian centre can hold if Kolomea falls, and in this 
advance lies the hope of the moment. Kovel may be 
taken at Kolomea. Hindenburg has just shown that he 
realizes that it may be saved at Riga; but the vigorous 
attack towards Pulkarn on the night between Monday 
and Tuesday was repulsed with loss. Letchitsky’s army 
is converging on Kolomea, and his advance has not yet 
been arrested. But although General Kaledin is now on 
the defensive, we have to remember that he has captured 
70,000 of the 200,000 prisoners, and has given the 
Germans the surprise of the war. 

* * * 

Tue Italians have taken advantage of the Russian 
offensive to press their counter-attack against the 
Austrians. In less than a week they have recaptured 
more than half the territory taken by the Austrians in 
over six weeks. The nature of the front the Austrian 
line had taken between the Val Sugana and Val Lagarina 
suggested the form of the counter-attack that Cadorna 
initiated. It formed a salient, and the broken country 
offered a fair chance of cutting off part of the troops in 
the apex. But the Austrians have made a most creditable 
withdrawal ; and the fact that no significant number of 
prisoners or guns has been taken, is clear proof of its 
orderly character. The Austrians will probably fall back 
to their original line. The net results of the offensive are 
all in favor of the Allies. The Austrian casualties are 
estimated to be not less than 120,000—7.c., over a quarter 
of the total force engaged in the Trentino. They have 
achieved nothing by this sacrifice. They have kindled in 





Italy a wider enthusiasm for the war than has hitherto 
existed, and will put vigor and élan into the counter- 
offensive. From the Austrian point of view the episode 


is a complete failure. 
* * * 


Tue trial of Sir Roger Casement for high treason has 
ended in his condemnation, and he has been sentenced 
to the only death which can follow a conviction under our 
old law, that of hanging. The trial was conducted on 
unimpassioned, if somewhat narrow, lines. Sir Roger’s 
acts spoke for themselves. He could not have gone to 
Germany at all, or been allowed to visit German prison 
camps and to harangue Irish prisoners, unless he had had 
an understanding with the German Government. That 
understanding matured in attempts to raise an Irish 


force among these prisoners, and in his own 
landing on Trish soil at the outbreak of the 
Sinn Fein rebellion. The defence suggested that 


this force was designed for use after the war, but 
of this no proof was given, and it is against all the 
rationalities. Sir Roger Casement himself raised the 
larger issue of the Irishman’s right to levy war on a 
governing Power to whom he owed no allegiance, declaring 
himself bound to Irish opinion alone. His romantic plea, 
which would have made a great impression on a French 
court, applied to the England of Pitt and the Act of 
Union, not of Gladstone and the Home Rule Act. This is 
the real answer to the Casement oration. And we hope 
that will also be the England which will review the Case- 


ment sentence. 
* * * 


Tue Cabinet shows signs of rupture over the Irish 
question. Lord Selborne has resigned, and he may be 
followed by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Long, though not, 
it is hoped, by Lord Robert Cecil. The Unionist secession, 
however, does not extend to the party at large. That is 
necessarily influenced by Sir Edward Carson’s action and 
its endorsement by the Nationalist Convention at Belfast, 
which has agreed to the exclusion of the six Ulster 
counties by 475 votes to 265. The decision rests with 
Mr. Bonar Law, and to a degree with the Unionist press, 
which, following the lead of the “ Times,’’ preaches con- 
ciliation, and disregards the violent counsels of the 


** Post.”’ 
* *% * 


Lorp Sevporne defended his resignation in a speech 
which showed that British Unionism hardly exists for a 
fight on principles, and only asks for safeguards. Lord 
Selborne declared that he accepted the Home Rule Act 
without liking it, and was prepared to give it a fair trial. 
He admitted also that Mr. Lloyd George has had a 
mission to contrive a settlement on the basis of the 
exclusion of Ulster, but he did not regard him as a 
“plenipotentiary,” or as empowered to set up a scheme 
for immediate operation. On the contrary, he had “ sure 
ground ’’ for thinking that the plan would only begin 
to work after the war. This hardly explains even Mr. 
George’s conferences and negotiations; and it does not 
even attempt to explain why Lord Selborne allowed Sir 
Edward Carson to go to Ulster and win her assent to 
exclusion. Lord Selborne’s constitutional objection was 
that Ireland was too disturbed for a Parliamentary 
election, and that failing such a test it was impossible to 
set up a workable scheme of Home Rule. On Thursday 
Lord Lansdowne made an odd speech, suggesting that, 
though Mr. Lloyd George’s mission was authorized by the 
Cabinet, his scheme was not, and that the matter has 
still to be fought out. This result is a bad hearing for 
Ireland. 


* * * 
Lorp Rosert Ceci. announced on Wednesday that 
after a conference with the French Government, the 
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decision has been taken to abandon altogether the 
Declaration of London as our code of Sea Law. The 
subsequent Orders in Council had indeed so transformed 
it that nothing of it survived which was worth retaining. 
The abandonment of it is none the less a significant event, 
for the Orders in Council were all of them occasional and 
temporary measures, justified as reprisals. We are now 
acting entirely by our own canons of Sea Law, and the 
task of creating a new international code will have to be 
faced when the war is over. 
* + * 

Tue fresh complication between Mexico and the 
United States is a grave political event, partly because 
it makes a new and incalculable factor in the Presidential 
contest, and partly because it may hamper President 
Wilson’s action in the European war. Some American 
negro cavalry were ambushed at Carrizal, ninety miles 
within Mexican territory, and lost, in a hot engagement, 
forty killed and seventeen prisoners. The attack was 
apparently carried out deliberately, in accordance with 
orders from General Carranza, to prevent any further 
movement of U.S. troops, except northward. The 
American reply was an, immediate mobilization of the 
militia in certain States, and the dispatch of a note in 
which Carranza was summoned to disavow the attack 
and release the prisoners. His first answer was unsatis- 
factory, and Washington, in a further note, has described 
it as a “formal avowal of deliberately hostile action.” 
It seems unlikely, however, that Mr. Wilson will allow 
himself to be hurried into any formal state of war, and 
the American prisoners have now been released. 

” * * 

Ir is expected that Mr. Wilson will again blockade 
the Mexican coast, as in the days of the Huerta régime, 
so as to starve Carranza of ammunition, and for the rest, 
content himself with an effective occupation of Northern 
Mexico. Even these moderate steps can be taken only 
after considerable delay, for the Militia will require 
prolonged training. In the interval, an effort at media- 
tion will probably be attempted by the South American 
Republics, which do not wish to see the United States 
driven by intolerable provocations into an Imperialist 
policy. American opinion, on the whole, approves Mr. 
Wilson’s cautious action. It is inevitable that opponents 
should make electioneering use of his ‘“ weakness ”’ 
towards Mexico. But these Republican critics no more 
desire a formal war with Mexico than they desired in 
1914 to enter the European War. 

* % ” 

Mr. Tennant has had to admit, after ridiculing the 
rumor,’’ that thirty-four conscientious objectors have 
been sentenced to death in France. The sentence was 
later reduced to one of ten years’ penal servitude. Every 
promise given by the War Office has thus been con- 
sistently falsified. The last comforting assurance to go is 
the statement that these objectors were not liable to the 
death penalty, because they would never actually be sent 
to confront the enemy. In point of fact they were sent 
out within a few weeks, while other recruits are left at 
home for many months. Every incident in this 
painful and discreditable history suggests that some 
force at headquarters is working against the Govern- 
ment. These men (half of them Quakers, whom 
generations of rulers not only English, have left 
in free enjoyment of their faith) have proved their 
steadiness under persecution up to the point of death, 
yet even now they are refused the absolute exemption 
which Parliament provided. It is, of course, unthinkable 
that the sentence should be carried out. But any 
imprisonment, even if it be brief and under civil control, 
is a negation of rights secured by the Act. Meanwhile all 


“c 











? 


over the country the savage “ and bullying of 
these men continues, in spite of the removal of the colonel 
lately in command of Wandsworth Prison. 


ragging 


* *% ” 

Tue Prime Minister's scheme for ending the scandal 
of this persecution contains the two indispensable 
minima of any reform. There is to be a re-examination 
of the very numerous cases of Conscientious Objectors 
who, through the failure of the tribunals, have been sent 
into the Army. There will also be, for the genuine 
objector, if he is willing to perform any alternative 
service, the opportunity to do it under civil control. So 
far, the principle is sound. But apparently the body 
which is to decide whether there is a prima facie case for 
reviewing the position of objectors already in the Army is 
the War Office itself. That is worse than useless. Mr. 
Asquith further suggests a long inquisition into a man’s 
antecedents and opinions, addressed to 
ministers and the like. What is the need of such a 
process? If a man will face a death sentence, strait- 
jackets, “ crucifixion,” bread and water diet, handcuffs, 
dark cells, and the buffeting of sergeants, is he further to 
be plied with posers by military dialecticians, and 
‘“ ploughed ” if he does not answer to their satisfaction 
the stereotyped question about his conduct if his mother 
were attacked? This proposal means, we fear, that the 
War Office will not yield up its prisoners. In other 
cases apparently the War Office will be dependent on the 
Central Appeal Tribunal. It is not clear what fate is 
reserved for the unbending objectors, who refuse to per- 
form alternative service. Are they to be handed back 
to the Army? We are sure that the Army should have 
nothing to do with those men. It is hateful work, that 
spoils discipline and injures the soldiers’ tone and spirit. 


inquiries 


* * * 


Tae House of Commons has been busy discussing 
the Finance Bill. A strong attempt is being made by 
the controlled firms to avoid the Excess Profits Tax, as 
Mr. Lloyd George’s arrangement with them is much less 
severe and, from their point of view, more desirable. 
They maintain that the Government is bound by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s agreement, and that the Excess Profits 
Tax ought not to apply to them. We hope that Mr. 
McKenna will stick to his guns. 

* * * 


Lorp Rosert Cecii, in answer to a question in the 
House on Monday, made grave disclosures as to the 
treatment of civilian prisoners at Ruhleben. The 
prisoners have been persistently underfed, and all 
attempts to improve their state have been ignored by 
the German authorities. The British Government 
pointed out through the American Ambassador that 
many of the persons so detained in Germany were 
entitled to repatriation on the ground of ill-health, and 
an exchange of prisoners was hinted at. According to 
the latest report the official rations have been deliberately 
reduced, and a large sum of money, which ought to have 
been spent on rations, has been withheld. We are 
shocked to see that the Government, in its final com 
munication on the matter, made a threat of reprisal. We 
cannot accept such action on political, still less on moral, 
grounds. We are bound to lose to Germany in any 
competition in brutality. But we can expect that the 
German Government should either release the prisoners 
if it cannot feed them adequately, or abstain from 
reducing the ration level below that of the ordinary 
civilian population of Germany, or at least allow us to 
feed our own prisoners. This is the true line of approach 
to the German authorities. Is there any other which is 
either sensible or defensible? 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE SECRET OF VERDUN. 
For four full months the armed might of Germany 
has beaten against the French lines at Verdun: and if 
at length the defence has reached a critical stage we 
are driven to reflect on the crises already reached and 


passed When, by an unprecedented accumulation of 
guns of every calibre, and by the concentration of great 
bodies of troops, carefully rested in Germany, the enemy 


drove back our Ally and even succeeded in entering 
Douaumont Fort in four days, it must have seemed 
doubtful if the German battering ram could be stayed 
north of Verdun. Yet after three months’ stupendous 


re 
i 
fighting, the French were not nly holding practically the 








same line east.of the Meuse, but had even the power to 
recapture the fort. Now that it seems impossible 
that the Germans should be much longer denied 
their prey, one wonders whether the French Staff may 
not have another surprise in store for us as much as for 
The full significance of this struggle has never been 
appreciated here. It would have been odd were it: other- 
wise. Through the fog of war we see merely the vague 
itlines of massive movements whose details form a 
pageantry the like of which the world has never seen 
before. These battles are greater and stranger than 


those of any other age. The battlefront, from first to 
last, has not much exceeded twenty miles; and over that 


ground the number of men placed temporarily or 


permanently out of action must approach three- 

arters of a millio1 How many men have gone 
through the fiery ordeal of the battle area we can 
nly guess; and our guesses must be so vague as 
{ nvey no very convincing picture to the mind. Every 
terrible device that science has put at the disposal of 
modern armies has come into play over that torn and 
? é I Jets of flame, clouds of gas, bombs, 
grenades, whistling, screaming, roaring, thundering 
shells have : had their part in this fearful struggle 
Some rvers have been so impressed by this side of the 
battle that they tend to conceive it in terms of 


Yet through this blinding cloud of scientific 


evice, we cannot fail to see the workings of the humar 
rit The Germans thought that no wrought thing 
col tar no human being live, in the inferno they 
et loose. They threw on to the French lines a hurricane 
ol shelis; but this, instead of extinguishing the courage 
of our Ally, merely fanned it to white heat We have no 
need to depreciate the bravery and vir tv of the enemy 
magnify that of the Frenc] The level of this strugg] 

| been unique, and no one judging the people of his 
aay belore he war, aud remembering the nervous break 
owns and the necessary rest cures, could have imagined 
hat modern men could bear such conditions. They have 
done more: thev have overborne then Those grey-gree} 
waves « men which have shambled forward, almost 
essantly for four months, against the guns that they 
knew we tear them to pieces, must win our wonde! 
and admiratio But we are still more impressed by the 
spirit of our Ally Verdun has been for her the sea 
aud sacrament of her patriotism No sacrifice seems 


to have been too great to be offered almost gaily for 


France Wounded men insisted on being disregarded 
or. aiter a hasty lirst-aid, went back to the firing ne 
When convoys failed under the stress of the bombard 
ment, men kept doggedly at their posts. And when the 

grew too hot to be fired any longer, soldiers who we! 


yrarcue for drink cheerfully offered their water bottles 





to cool the guns. Old men whose place was behind the 
lines clamored for their shave in the struggle. Every 
yard of this broken ground is consecrated by deeds that 
can only be unrecorded and unrequited because of their 
number. But there are few who would not acknowledge 
the extraordinary bravery of our Ally even if they had 
not the lesson of Verdun before them. The retreat, slow 
and stubborn as it has been, remains a stumbling-block. 

We cannot fail to be moved by the thought of the 
fall of Verdun. It is, of course, not a fortress any more 
than Notre Dame de Lorette or Carency were fortresses. 
It is a piece of highly fortified territory, and we have 
frequently insisted that the business of war is concerned 
with armies and not lands. The losses inflicted by the 
Russians in their offensive are of enormously greater 
importance than the territory they have gained. They 
might conceivably fall back once more; but this would 
not restore some 400,000 Austrians to the enemy. Verdun 
itself is a small and not over important piece of territory. 
Militarily, it is of little immediate significance, and 
though we think the resulting situation would be un- 
stable and would ultimately necessitate a grave readjust- 
ment in the French line, we have no reason to think that 
the French Staff would not continue to hold up to auction 
each yard of ground they yielded. Morally and 
politically, the effect upon Germany and the neutral 
world would be far different. Verdun would be taken 
for its implications—the power to seize even at this time 
one of the most important Allied points d’appui in the 
west If the Germans can seize this place, why not 
others? 

Whatever should befall Verdun, there is no reason 
why we should fellow this false reasoning and miss the 
lesson of the assault. Russia has supplied the answer to 
such misgivings. When last year Germany captured 
Warsaw, many asked themselves—‘“ If Warsaw, why 
not Brest?*’ And when Brest fell they felt a keener 
apprehension of the fall of Kiev, Moscow, or 
Petrograd. But none of these places fell. The enemy 
took Lutzk; but it has just been recaptured. They 

ecovered the Bukovina: but the Russians are again at 
the gate of the ¢ 





4 


‘arpathians. The situation is misleading 





ss we approach it from the point of view of man- 
power. The secret of Verdun is the impression it has 
made upon the German armies. It is improbable that they 
an have lost much Jess than half-a-million of troops. We 
misconceive the efiect of entrenched lines if we fail to 
ealize that there is a critical point beyond which the 
numbers manning them cannot be diminished. The 
Russian offensive has clearly proved this point. Austria 
chose to embark upon an offensive in the Trentino, 
leaving some 800,000 men to maintain a line little short 
in all its turnings, of 300 miles. As a consequence their 
line was torn open in two or three places and over 
half of the defenders were placed hors de combat. We 
now know that Russia has not used conspicuously heavy 
artillery, nor a tremendous amount of ammunition. She 
has used precision of fire rather than profusion of shells. 
The defence of Verdun cannot be conceived apart 
from the general position of the war. We must remember 
at Joffre has had the power of creating a diversion 
whenever he wished. If he has not done so, we can only 
reas nably conclude that he did not conceive it to be 
necessary Jie seems to have used Verdun simply as an 
instrument of attrition. The disparity between the losses 
on the German and the French side and the wastage of 
time are the cardinal! factors of the Allies plan Day by 
day, through this meagre period before the German 
harvest, the Germans have been lo lng about two men 
for every, man lost by our Ally. Day by day, while our 


vuns and ammunition were being turned out in im reasing 
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numbers and while the Russians were re-forming and 
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Germany. 
With deliberate of 
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to the Trentino campaign befor 
enemy lines in the East. 
till the full force of the Ru 


critical stage has been approaching for 
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beginning their counter-offensive 


plan may be the finai ench 


ecret ol 


Staff are cool and confident. and mi have 


Ly 


irrevocably to the capture of Verdun before counten 


ancing the British offensive. It may be that this v 


soon be launched, and though Germany is a fat 
our chances of 
ize the lesson of the 
to strike on a front 
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formidable enemy than Austria, 
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and we hope that our effort will } 
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platform of Verdun, from which it is launched. 





THE EMPIRE RE- MADE. 


lr we are to change the constitution of the Empire, we 
be discussed 

The 
The 
with scrupu- 


hope at least that the coming revolution will 
as fairly and ably as by the author or authors of 
Problem of the Commonwealth. (Macmillan.) 


o 
4 


book is a thesis-book, opening and trackin 
lous logicthe problem which the thinkers of the ‘‘ Round 


Table’’ have set themselves tosolve. Evenif we approach 
I 


it sceptically, let us at least take it into the whole 
field of our mental vision. We are to realize 


the British Commonwealth. To this end we are to pre 
vide it with a written Constitution which, in view < 


difficulty of finding a revising power, must, 


inclined to think, be a “ rigid ’’’ rather than an “ elastic ’ 
is conceived as 
he 
‘* acquire the same control of foreign policy 


In 


the home or the central part 


one. To what end? To an end which 
one of justice 


Dominions to 


mainly to enable a British citizen in t 
as one domiciled in the British isk other words, 
one part of the Empire 
is to surrender power to another 
part. It may be right; it may be necessary 
the thesis. Why it 
argument is direct and simple. 


the distant and outlying 
But this is 
Again, tl! 


sritish Common- 


1S 1¢ 


propounded 2 
The 


wealth has been developed up to the point when, 
with one exception, all its self-goverving territory 
has acquired the responsible rule that is the 
ideal towards which the whole body moves Each 
of these units controls for itself its domestic affairs 


disposes of its laws and militia, its 


tariffs, 
population Lf 


commerce, its: 
to be the material of its future 
the 


Dominions can exercise even against the Mother Country 


and settles what. is 


its immicgration Thess powers 


(as in tariffs) or against the greatest British dependency 


(asin migration). ‘Therefore they have att ained the full 


status and character of nationhood. Dilfer ent yet alike, 


they present by far the finest solution -of the mixed 
problem of nationality and central rule thhat the world 
Australia, Canada, 3} 


has ever known 


Mew Zealand, 
South Africa are not British lhey are themselve ral 
yet, too, they are oui ana the war fias shown, the tie 
holds against the most exactin trial of ttheir common 
eltizen hip 
But Mr. Curtis and his brothe: philoa ophers tind a 
flaw in this fabrie of unity, and substantially it is this 
The war has revealed an incapacity long inh erent in the 
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constitution of the Commonwealth The ultimate 
destiny ’’ of nations is tested in the issue of peace nd 
war, and here the Dominions find then ves dis 
from handling questior f fe and deat unt I 
fact, the central power has committed t In the 
event or an Imperial vA the nave t f 
native of renouncing their citizenship, 1 apy g 
before the enemy as independent States, « plunging 
intoastrife who beginning they have not H 
therefore,the great British invention of respons rover 
ment for our Empire fails to app! The D i 
indeed, came to the war becau they believed « 
cause was just, and mor y and | j nd up 
with their But the bed i 1 these peop ‘ 
was made for them t by their Ministers it 1 
ind it is clear that if great defsé f pr nage 
ment appear in the conduct of that enterp 
have to blame, not the statesmen of M« irne 
Ottawa, whom they conti it t ‘ Dow g 
Street, whom the l 
Now it n y s to be oe to t 3 

exposure of defect to say that the Domini sv 8 
come into a war OI wil t y apt eS, < wi 

e the Motherland in danger, 1 that for cases whl 
they m not so think, it will be usele l pe is t 
construct a new organ of Gove ‘ That 
t] ey have acquired a ew dK ight « is 
Britisher can doubt. We 1 vell sked by ou 
generous sister States to } t I ds f 
Imperial intelligence. Let us t recularize 
imperial Confe1 ~ limit D 1 M $ 3 t 
sittings of our Cabinets, expose to t s ts of 
our Defence Committees and War Cou 2 : 
members of Dominion Parliaments with ( 
mittee of Foreign Affairs, chosen from tl House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, or k ‘ 

House of Lords itself a chambe 

Imperial affairs. But this is not « lg ) Curtis 
He presses the full | fic of his pos ic K 
of the Empire is in a fully responsible C 

for defence and foreign affairs; let it | reate 
In this super-Cabinet he w Pr 
Minister, the Foreign Secret e See y f 
War, the First Lord of the Ad s 

for India, the Colonial § tary, t Minist 
Finance, tl Minister of Mr $ DOS 
Ministers without a porti super-Pa t 
from which it derives we 1 be elected by B 3 
Islands and the Dominions, fre of v t Ww ’ 
the power of levying taxats L of s g S 
training on the goods | el ters | 3 < te > 

uard itself against t f @ « y Don t 
furnish the quota of the Imperial defer fund w 

will be allocated t the basis wa s Y 
and doubtful basis—of its true taxabl ty Chis 
can be done either by making the " firs ot 
on the public accounts of the Dominions or by claiming 
certain sources of Dominion revenue for Lmperia ervice 
and collection 

his is th S rein i t W \ tt c ne cenera 

observations on it lt is large and b nated 
by a noble ar tior But eat ad t seem 
to us to be that it trea ye | Ss as OU noders 
ot the State ind ives Tt ira is 
human  beines then feelings ttachments " 
environment mut of LLELt +. W ) k ‘ 

’ widely SEV CIE { itt Spa 4 l { ¢ e | { 
with 4 populat \ ‘ 

overhinlt cent > \ l t I ve ! 
Can we submit the pol { t Kuro, »SO large a ire 
of extra-European cor For t or 1 Alp 
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the scheme is the subordination of the Motherland. Let 
us recapitulate its main features. (1) It declares for a 
decreasing predominance of the British Isles in the Super- 
Cabinet, while it reduces our Sovereign Parliament— 
with its centre in the House of Commons—to a Dominion 
Assembly. (2) It takes India from our control, and, 
pronouncing for an indefinite period of British tutelage, 
hands it over, with the rest of the dependencies, to the 
Super-Cabinet, in which the Dominion view of the Indian 
status and migration will prevail, and in which the 
Indian Secretary will be the sole representative of India’s 
needs and claims. It thus ignores the case for an Indian 
culture which will one day claim equality with our own. 
(3) It provides for a written Constitution, but supplies no 
interpretative body, not even the Privy Council. (4) It 
divides the allegiance of the far-away Australian or New 
Zealander between the statesmen with whom he is day-by- 
day in touch and the statesmen who must sit permanently 
in London, but must somehow find contact with the 
Dominion electorate that puts them in power. (5) It 
almost ignores the home democracy, in which the 
chief motive force of the Empire must for many 
years reside, and calls on it to share its great dignities 
and historic offices with the Dominions. (6) It provides 
no effective popular control of peace or war, treaties or 
foreign policy, and introduces 
element, such as adult suffrage. 


no new democratic 

We fear, therefore, that it will constitute an organ 
without true authority, and that its levies may fail, as 
the American 
interest 


levies failed, 
the Dominion 
or become the subject 


the 


whenever the Imperial 
interest fail to coalesce, 

of local dispute. We have 
Motherland and the Dominions 


and 


had a war which 


equally support. But we may imagine wars in which one 
Dominion interest may seem to be paramount, and the 
rest slight, or almost non-existént. The authors of “ The 
Problem of the do not gather more 
than a new levy of twelve millions odd as their estimate 
of what a first Imperial Budget may produce from the 
existing Dominions. Is it worth risking a Bunker’s Hill 


bagatelle such as this? 


Commonwealth ”’ 


for a The existing voluntary 
levies may be taken as a joint love-gift of the members of 
an allied nationhood. They may quite reasonably be 


expanded. But now they are to change their character 
and become compulsory defence charges, leviable by a 


Does not this 
render them liable to attack and defeat in anv quarter 


Government residing in a distant centre. 


where the Commonwealth policy or the Commonwealth 
war 1s least popular ? 

These are prima facie objections to the “ Round 
Table ’’ 3ut the great subject of Imperial unity 
which it raises with fascinating skill and daring remains. 


s¢ he me 


The columns of Tue Narion will always be open for its 
fair discussion 





FOLLIES OF THE 


We hope that, when M1 


PARIS CONFERENCE. 


Asquith makes his promised 
the Paris 
he will make it clear that, neithe: 
Ny arrangement nor by understanding, is this country or 


statement next week upon the subject of 


Economic Conference, 


its Government committed to any sort of action along the 
ly 


ines laid down in the Report for a post-bellum policy 
) 
For closer examination shows these sections of the Re port 


to be packed with error. Indeed, the language of the 


final section, with its demand for immediate action by 


the Allied Governments, that its authors 


suggests 


themselves recognize the danger of submitting it to any 
And well 


The measures proposed during the period 


process of calin consideration or 


reasoning 
they may. 








of reconstruction and for permanent adoption, so 
far they are intelligible, offend against all 
the canons of sound economic action. Their authors 
appear to think that the maxim, inter arma silent leges, 
is as applicable to the laws of commercial intercourse as 
to the justice of a military tribunal. 

But there are mysteries as well as follies in the Paris 
document. The preamble represents it to be the product 
of “‘the representatives of the Allied Governments.”’ 
But are we to suppose that Russia gave her Western Allies 
carte blanche to dispose of her economic interests? Is 
Russia a real party to this project or is she not? Recent 
pronouncements from several of the Governmient officials 
and economists express their sense of the impracticability 
of such a severance with Central Europe as adherence 
to the Paris policy demands. How is Russia 
to “conserve for the allied countries’’ her 

‘natural resources’’ as the transition policy requires? 
Could she, in fact, render herself “ independent of the 
enemy countries—as regards manufactured articles,” the 
first requirement of the “‘ Permanent Measures ’’’? Before 
the war, Germany took more than a third of her exports 
of foods and materials across her long frontier, and 
supplied her with the bulk of her machinery and other 
manufactured goods for that large section of the country 
which lies remote from ocean traffic. No arrangements 
of her Allies could find any early or adequate compensa- 
tion to her for such a loss of trade. On the other hand, 
if Russia stands out, what becomes of the economic 
pressure the Allies propose to bring against the Middle- 
European system ? 

The difficulties presented by the case of Belgium are 
quite as grave. Is that unhappy and impoverished 
country going to occupy the years immediately following 
the war, not in re-establishing her commerce on its former 
profitable basis, but in placing ‘‘ prohibitions or a special 
régime of an effective character ’’ (whatever that verbiage 
may signify) upon the great commercial hinterland which 
Nature has allotted to her for her gain? To put it 
plainly, any prohibition or restriction of trade with Ger- 
many would ruin Antwerp. The document no doubt 
informs us that ‘‘ the Allies undertake to assure to each 
other, so far as possible, compensating outlets for trade 


as 


able 


’ 


in case consequences detrimental to their commerce result 
from’’ such a policy. But the naiveté of the qualifying 
words which we italicize will furnish cold comfort to the 
reflecting merchants of Belgium. Nor do we think that 
inhabitants of our prosperous East 
Coast ports, such as Hull and Aberdeen, will lightly 
acquiesce in the commercial ruin which such a policy 


the business 


would spell for them. 
Apparently the authors of the document have 


persuaded t hemselves that if all enemy trade and 
navigation are cut off, new trade routes as _profit- 
able as the old will have been established. Thus 


the “ economic alliance ”’ 


force of 


will be able to run on by the 
habit They fail 
to recognize that the advantages of the pre-war com- 


and of mutual gain. 
mercial intercourse and the industrial co-operation it 
involved had been steadily and laboriously built up on 
lines of mutual dependency. What, in a word, they 
are asking tc’ be done, is to break up suddenly the 
network of ai: international system based on long and 
intricate experience, and to substitute a brand-new 
untried war-rnodel. Some Free Traders content them- 
selves with de riding the vague rhetoric which constantly 
“The Allies will 
adopt such nveasures as may seem to them most suitable 
for the carrying out of this resolution, according to the 
nature of the commodities, and having regard to the 


A fine 


obtrudes in this business document. 


principles whiich govern their economic policy.”’ 
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expression of opportunism, which has caused our pro- 
tectionists who mean business to blaspheme. Free 
Traders also remark that nowhere are we explicitly 
committed to tariffs or other concrete methods of 
Protectionism. Yet it would be idle to deny that the 
whole spirit and meaning of the document is Protectionist, 
in that it contemplates and proposes that the Allies 
shall apply Governmental devices for increasing their 
trade with one another, and for reducing or destroying 
their trade with the members of enemy countries. Itdoes 
aim at setting up a narrower economic system than has 
hitherto prevailed, and at breaking Europe into two 
commercial and industrial compartments, the intercourse 
between which is to be made, by artificial regulations, as 
small and as difficult as possible. The Allies are not only 
to make what amounts to a declaration of economic war 
against the Central Powers after a so-called peace has 
been attained—the Powers which we hope and expect to 
beat in war, and therefore not to leave in a position 
to organize a great economic force against us. They are 
also to discriminate disadvantageously against the neutral 
countries upon which we must nevertheless continue to 
depend for a large part of our necessaries of life and 
trade. 

For the proposal that the Allies shall agree “to 
conserve for the Allied countries, before all others, their 
natural resources during the whole period of commercial, 
industrial, agricultural, and maritime reconstruction ’’ 
must mean an application to our whole Imperial export 
trade of that discrimination against foreigners which Mr. 
Bonar Law has already applied to our Colonial export 
trade. This policy, along with the temporary and per- 
manent measures to render the Allies “ independent of the 
enemy countries,’’ must throw large neutral markets into 
the possession of Germany. For that country, deprived 
of her large markets with the Allies and their Empires, 
will be driven to offer advantageous tariff terms to neutral 
countries which will on their side be chafing at the 
restrictions put upon both their import and their export 
trade by the new policy of the Alliance. It will be easy 
for Germany to make favorable commercial treaties with 
such countries as the United States and the South Ameri- 
can Republics, when our full system of tariff rings obliges 
us to protect these islands, give preferences to our 
Dominions, and to conserve our other resources for our 
Allies. If we are to refuse “ 
ment 


most favored nation treat- 
’ in future not only to the Central Powers, but by 
necessary implication to neutrals, one of the detrimental 
consequences, which even the Report admits as likely 
to ensue, will be the stronger attachment the Central 
Powers will make with these neutral countries which will 
accord them this favorable treatment. 

In the economic warfare thus projected, the danger 
is that the Allies will be considered the aggressors. For 
the “ preparations ’’ to which the Report alludes as a 
justification for urging immediate action are not in any 
intelligible sense “ preparations.’’ They are one-sided 
proposals on the part of Germany which so far have 
received no encouragement her Allies. The 
adoption of the Paris proposals would doubtless assist the 
projectors of a Central Europe to “ prepare ’’ their plans. 
But the Paris Report will have been the first overt act 


from 


of aggression in an economic war which, once begun, 
would ravage the whole world, bringing 
injuries only less than those which appertain to the mili- 
tary conflict. We trust that there are in Parliament and 
in the country enough convinced Free Traders to expose 


the inevitable consequences of a course which would cripple 


commercial 


the process of economic recuperation in this and every 
other country after the war, would assuredly damage 
the development of our industries and trade, and would 


| 


| 





add nothing at all to the re/ative strength of our future 
resources for the contingency of another war. 

For the Protectionists, who are calculating on this 
period of strong emotion and impassioned judgment to 
push their selfish schemes, under the cloak of patriotism, 
ignore the central truth that every tariff, boycott, or 
other industrial weapon, used to injure another, acts with 
a recoil equal to the force of the blow which it inflicts 
No doubt, 


opulence ”’ 


‘defence is much more important than 
; but the policy of Paris, while it certainly 
would diminish opulence, would add nothing to the 
“defence” of the Allies. This truth is even more 
obvious in the case of Britain than of France or Russia 
For we are, and must continue to be, dependent for our 
very existence upon freer access to the widest possible 
number and variety of sources for the supply of our 
material needs, and anything that permanently antago- 
nizes foreign countries endangers our existence more than 
that of nations which are less thickly peopled and less 
specialized in industry. 





THE FATE OF IRELAND. 


Dupin, Sunday 
It is a pity that we possess no such organ of politics as 
the Convention. Over-managed from behind the scenes, 
it may be as unreal as the caucus or the public meeting; 
but with a fair delegation it is an admirable instrument 
of democracy. The Belfast Convention was so handled. 
The Parliamentary leaders summoned but did not control 
it. The Catholic Church, which had struck a note of 
strong and quite legitimate dissent from partition, was 
given 170 delegates out of some 700, and public bodies 
of the six excluded counties quite overshadowed the 
representatives of the League or of the Hibernians. The 
meeting itself was equally free to speak and to vote, and 
there was no touch either of clerical or of Redmondite 
pressure. 


Let me give an example. The decision was 


taken by each delegate standing in his place, and saying 


‘*Yes’’ or ‘‘No’”’ to the excluding resolution. More 
than one voter failed to make himself heard to the 
recording angels on the platform ‘Speak up!’ said a 


priest mildly to one such inaudible patriot 
here! ’’ 


‘No coercion 
Red 
Watchful eyes were on the issue 
Had it gone against the Parliamentary leaders, the Con- 
stitutional movement must have been broken to fragments. 


was the menacing retort from 
mondite at his elbow 


a stalwart 


But, above all, the Orangeman would have acclaimed it 
as a victory for the great seducer on the Seven Hills 
It was, therefore, an act of mere justice for the Ulster 
press to acknowledge, as it did, that Nationalism has 
taken its critical decision in complete independence of 
the Church 


It has, indeed, laid a great sacrifice on the altar: and 


England will do ill if she spurns the The note of 


gift 
the Convention was never violent: but it was poignant 
and sincere, and deep waters of memory and sorrow 
ran beneath its measured regrets 
the mother of Irish Nationalism ; 


Ulster is almost 
and when one speaker 
contrasted the glories of Dungannon with the shame of 
Belfast, I felt that the heart of the meeti: 
him. ‘“ No; a thousand times NO! spoke one impas 
sioned voice when the voting for severance beg 


van, and 
“ Follow the Green Flag! ’’ was a cry which in the critical 
middle of the 


almost the Convention. 
But the meeting was not a gathering of [rish youth, and 


if was with 


debate carried 


against the old stalwarts, bent and withered in the fight, 


who deplored the loss, even for some fleeting months, 
of a united Ireland, there was set the politic 
moderation of the majority. The leaders had put the 


case with uncompromising plainness Desert us, and 
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we go,’’ said Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Devlin. 
The shadow of the rebellion hung still more heavily over 
the Convention than the threatened loss of leadership. 
The Northern ating, felt 
that it would not do to give up all that stood between 
him and—what ? 


Irishman, sensible and calcul 


Anarchy or a dwindling and defeated 
Nationalism. 
with 


Mr. Devlin painted the peril of rejection 
“Reject all com- 
“leave Nationalist Ireland without 
in the country, and your life-blood will 


an uncompromising brush. 


promise,’’ he said, 
hope or interest 
away to America, while Unionist Ulster adds to 
her population and consolidates her industries.’’ Add 
to the feeling that the less scrupulous or less reconcilable 


flow 


kind of Unionist was merely waiting a hostile verdict 
order to go back on the Home 
the failure Nationalists, the 
hat though Ulster could not 
later, and it is easy to 


from the Convention in 
Act 
pressure of the argument t 


tule and fasten on 


she might come in 


come in now, 

he leaders won 

ster Ireland has not voted itself out of Home 
is 

The 


Convention would have gone against Mr. Redmond had 


see how the 
t Ul 


tule, even for a season, without qualification. 


> 
»u 


he not assured it that unless the scheme were temporary, 
it 
the question of a separate Executive for Belfast. 


he would “ smash ”’ The same pledge was yielded on 


This 
was strongly affirmed by the Bishop of Derry as a neces- 


sary consequence of the partition, and, indeed, it is hard 


to see how some administrative centre in Ireland can be 


avoided and all Ulster business—including education 


centred in the blameless Mr. Samuel, of the Home 
Office. 3ut the Trish leader staked his whole 
support of the Lloyd George settlement on the 
absence of anything like a double executive power 
estal 1 on Trish soil. If dual government is 


pushed to this degree, the plan will perish. On every 
other line, conciliation will be carried to an extreme. 
The Southern Unionists were never in danger either from 
the Ir 
institutions, 


ish Catholic Church, the most amiably tolerant of 
or from the Parliamentarians. Both recog- 
nize that the Unionists could not be content 
p of 


Unionist element in the Dublin assembly, or 


with the 


membershi Trinity College, and would welcome a 


large 


a 


almost ny scheme of minority representation that 


is proposed to them. Moreover, they were delighted to 


receive from the other side the suggestion of a scheme of 
conferences between the Dublin assembly and the repre- 
sentatives of the six counties. They will only stand firm 
against an attempt to build up a solid wall of dualism. 
And as nobody in Ireland wants this (least of all the 
Protestant Ulsterman, who is as 
the Catholic 
temptation to propose it 


much of an Irishman 


as Southerner) England is under no 


Thus the blessed word has at last 
been spoken in Ireland. What has Nationalist Ireland 
y? The great. Stand on 
the Hill of Howth, and looking northwards, through 
the clear-grey Irish air, see the faint shadow of the 
Mourne Mountains dip into the silver sea. They will be 
within the new Anglo-Irish pale. : 


compromise ’ 


sacrifice has been 


Tyrone is classic soil 
for Nationalist Irelend, and Tyrone is severed, much 
against its will, and Derry City too. It is not surprising 
that, apart from the voice of faction, the murmurs from 
the South and West are of depth and volume. The 
country frets under martial law. Sir John Maxwell 
His 
arrests and detentions are a perpetual menace to its 
peace ; 


shows neither tact nor knowledge of the country 


the prisons are schools of Irish sentiment and 
and the 
suspects whom, in default of all evidence against them. 


therefore of disaffection with the existing rule: 


we are compelled to release, especially the moderates, 
return to their homes convinced converts 


>) 


to Sinn Fein. 











Let 
severity 
of her governor 
taught a lesson she would 
the harm. The people not for a 
moment; they nursed their wrath, with 
bitter scorn to the story of the courts-martial and of 
the appalling doings in North King Street (cloaked under 
a secret inquiry) as evidence of the mismanagement of 
For weeks Mr. Redmond’s authority hung 
in doubt; it was the good that England had done, the 
settlement of the land question, and the not yet defeated 
hope of Home Rule, that just 


it be said a thousand times over that it was the 
of the military boast 
military should be 
which did 


methods—the foolish 
that 


never 


Treland 
forget 
were cowed 


pointing 


the troops. 


and only just—saved the 


situation. Now, therefore, if the Unionists in 
the Cabinet repudiate the Asquith-George negotia- 
tion after agreeing to set it afoot, dishonor the 


Redmond-Carson compact, and refuse at the hands of the 
Trish leader a larger compromise than they would have 
14, they will, indeed, throw Ireland to Sinn 
Fein and the secret conspirators, and lose American 
support in the war. What will they gain? The little 
I saw of Northern Ireland inclined me to the belief that 
the great process of reconciliation has begun. The Ulster- 
man is a canny person, and he no longer believes that self- 
be withheld the South and the 
West. And if self-government comes, he will not | 
it in the form of a severance of Belfast from Dublin. 
does not ds 


10 


taken in 19 


government can from 
ong favor 
He 
Nationalist 
crusade against the Ulster banks, nor does he want to be 
driven to set up branch establishments of his flourish- 
ing concerns in the Southern capital. He believes not in 
Nationalism, but in Ireland. The restraint of the Belfast 
Conference has impressed him; I think he will augur 
well from it, and that if British Unionism holds its hand, 
he will turn from the futile pursuit of force, and find, in 
the impossibility of administering an isolated Ulster, the 
reason for aiming at national unity. 

For, indeed, England has abdicated. 
of Ireland She 
tedmond’s service arms 


sire a commercial war, nor a 


Her 


can 


direct 
government is 
Mr. to 
his power, but even that base return will yield her no 
new governance of the mind and will of Ireland. We 


over. repay 


her by wrecking 


cannot go on governing with Sir John Maxwell and 
without a Lord Lieutenant and a Chief Secretary. We 


cannot appear at a European Conference as the Knight 


of Liberty with Ireland tied to our saddle-bow. And 
we have no time to lose. Irish opinion is. still 
deeply agitated. “I knew that the rising would 
fail,’’ said the widow of one of the executed Sinn Feiners, 


he felt that he was 
The soul of Ireland 
will not be the weaker for the exorcism of force; but any 


‘and he knew he would fail; but 
helping to save the soul of Ireland.”’ 


recent observer of her life knows that a fierce internal 
is going on for its possession, in which the 
idealism .of her m¢« 


struggle 
n and women may turn to barrenness 
or to fruitfulness, and her body be won or lost for genera- 
tions to the best uses of the world. 


H. W. M. 





THE ARAB REVOLT. 
Accorpv1nG to Reuter’s telegram from Cairo of June 21st, 
the Grand Sherif of Mecca, supported by the Arab tribes 
of Western and Central Arabia, has proclaimed Arab 
independence of Turkey and of Ottoman rule. No really 
important facts have been added to Reuter’s first mes 
sage, except that an Italian journal asserts that Medina 
has since been occupied, and a hundred and fifty kilo 
metres of railway destroyed. There are no Englishmen 
in Jeddah, and it may be doubted if there is more than 
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one Englishman in Hedjaz itself. From Aden news of 
what is going on in Western Arabia is usually scanty 
and untrustworthy ; but it appears certain that something 
more serious has happened in Western Arabia than the 
usual revolt. 

Up to 1870 the Arab tribes were left almost entirely 
alone by the Turk. The Sultan was recognized, but not 
obeyed. Tribes were often at war with each other, the 
one under Idriz having been during the last fifteen years 
the most powerful. During the same period an almost 
continuous attempt has been made to make Turkish rule 
effective, but it is, and always has been, hateful to the 
Arabs. The Governors who have been sent from Con- 
stantinople abused their position mainly to fill their own 
The distance from Constantinople, the absence 
of railways or of other roads, except an unsafe desert 
track, infested always by robbers, were so great that 
Turkish officials were able to plunder the Arabs with 
impunity. When the Revolution in 1908 occurred, it was 
alleged that the Governor had made an arrangement with 
a small Arab tribe which commanded the route between 
Medina and Mecca, the two most Holy Places, by which 
no one was allowed to pass unless he paid at least one 
Turkish pound (18s. 2d.), half of which was alleged to go 
into the pocket of the Governor. While the Arab tribes 
were often at war with each other, they were all hostile 
to the Turks. This hostility extended from Aden north- 
wards into Syria, where Christian as well as Moslem 
Arabs have been abominably treated. 
of revolts against the Turks have occurred during the last 
ten years, and troops were sent from various parts of the 
Empire to attack the rebels. The troops disliked the 
service, because the Arabs fought bravely, and the Turks 
suffered badly from the climate. Almost immediately 
after the revolution of July, 1908, Ratib Pasha, with the 
Turkish troops under him, revolted against the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, and joined the rebels. The 
Hedjaz Railway, however, was opened on September Ist, 
1908, and Ratib himself was captured. The Committee 
promised various reforms, and for a few months no 
revolt took place. Indeed, an honest attempt was made 
by the Young Turks to make arrangements in the Hedjaz 
which would produce good government among the tribes. 
A careful project was drawn up, which is said to have 
been satisfactory to all the Arab leaders. Then there 
came a change of government. Kiamil lost his position, 
and his successor opposed the project, largely because it 
had been brought forward by the ex-Grand Vizier. No 
serious improvements were made to secure Arab loyalty. 
Among the many big blunders which the Committee 
made, the greatest was that of attempting to Turkify 
the whole country by forcing upon it the use of Turkish 
instead of Arabic or Albanian or any other of.the native 
So far as all the Arabs of the Empire were 
concerned, it was an act of madness. 


pockets 


A constant series 


languages. 
Arabic is the 
language of the Koran. Turkish is detested, not merely 
as a barbarous tongue, but as that of their oppressors. 
The feeling of hostility between, Arabs and Turks was 
intensified. The Turk is a Moslem, on whom his religion 
sits somewhat lightly; the Arab is a fanatic. The 
Englishman who has seen most of Arabia is Dr. Charles 
Doughty, whose ‘“ Wanderings in Arabia’ 
its information. 


is unique in 
He expressed his surprise when in the 
town of Aneyza (in Central Arabia) at the 
of the rude youn 


** religiosity 
and remarks that 
“while Mahometanism is a cold and strange plant in the 
idolatrous soil of Europe, it is like a blood-passion in the 
peoples of Moses and Mahomet.” 

So long as the Arabs were let alone by the Turks 
they do not seem to have greatly objected to Turkish 
domination, and they had grown used to the exactions 


men of the people,” 


oC 
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of their Turkish Governors; but when the Young Turks 
set aside the arrangements which Kiamil and Hilmi and 
other leading statesmen in Turkey had made and their 
own leaders approved, they readily believed that the 
Turkish “ unbelievers,’’ as they were persuaded the Young 
Turks were, intended to gain the upper hand. They were 
then always ready for revolt. If the statement be true 
that the Sherif of Mecca has given his support to the 
Arab tribes of Western and Central Arabia, and that 
they have already captured Medina, where the railway 
ends, then the world is undoubtedly in the presence of a 
more serious Arab movement than has taken place during 
the last four centuries. Such a movement raises the 
question of the Caliphate: whether the Sultan of Turkey 
is Caliph or not. It is undoubtedly true that he has been 
recognized since 1517 by the Moslems of Turkey and 
Egypt, and that this claim has been not only unopposed 
but acquiesced in by the Moslems of India. The Sultans 
of Turkey claim to be Caliphs by virtue of a formal 
Deed of Assignment made to Sultan Selim by the Sherif 
of Mecca, who was then in Egypt. The story in detail 
The question whether such 
position could be formally assigned to an outsider is 
greatly disputed amongst Moslems themselves. Abdul 
Hamid, twenty-five years ago, took a step by which he 
intended to confirm his own rights as Caliph. In 
each of the great mosques of Constantinople a notice 
had been posted up for pointing out 
what were the requisites of the Caliph, one of which 


does not concern us here. 


centuries 


was that he should belong to the house of the 
Koreish. Abdul ordered them to be taken down, and 
thereby aroused indignation and sarcasm among the 


ulema of the capital. Dr. Hughes, the greatest English 
authority on Islam, states that during twenty years’ 
residence in India, and largely amongst the Moslems, he 
never found an Indian scholar who would recognize that 
the Sultan of Turkey was or could be Caliph. One of 
the requisites of the office is that its occupant should be 
at the head of a powerful Islamic nation, who could 
always make 
unbelievers ; 


against nations of 
another, that he should belong to the 
Koreish tribe, of which the prophet was a member. The 
result of the first of these claims would be in the present 
instance that if Turkey were defeated, probably even 
those who hold that the Sultan of Turkey is lawfully 
Caliph, would recognize that the Deed of Assignment 
had become null, and that the Caliphate had reverted 
to the Sherif of Mecca, who is of the house of the Koreish. 

Let it be said emphatically that the question is one 


good his claim 


which must be settled solely by Mahometans themselves, 
and that it would be not only wrong, but extreme ly 
inexpedient, for England or any other Power to attempt 
to interfere with the appointment of one who is regarded 
as endowed with semi-divine authority. 

The British Government has always been careful to 
respect the rights of its Moslem subjects, and is careful 
to abstain from interference with their religious practices 
or discipline. It is true that in the mosques in India 
prayers are said for the Sultan of Turkey as Caliph. The 
practice is said to have originated after the Crimean War. 
Some, indeed, assert that the practice was introduced at 
the request of the British Government, or at least with 
the belief that it would be regarded with favor by it. So 
long as Turkey remained an independent country the old 
The British Govern- 
ment acted wisely by issuing a notice in November, 1914, 


practice may well have continued. 


after the declaration of war against Turkey, defining its 
policy “in respect to Mecca and Medina and the other 
Holy Places of Islam.’’ By other holy places it means 
Kerbela and Hanakin, situated east of Mesopotamia, 
which are the Holy Cities of the Shiah division of 
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Mahometans. It declared that ‘these Holy Places and 
Jeddah will be immune from attack or molestation by the 
British Naval or Military Forces so long as there is no 
interference with pilgrims from India to the Holy Places 
and shrines in question.’? France and Russia, at the 
request of his Majesty’s Government, made similar 
assurances, It may be said that Mecca, Medina, and the 
seaport Jeddah largely depend for the means of life upon 
a supply of pilgrims. All the States of Northern Africa 
and the Moslems of Asia Minor sent annually their quota 
of pilgrims. Since the Russo-Turkish War of 1878 the 
number of pilgrims from Central Asia, under Russian 
rule, has steadily increased, and year by year the numbers 
from India and Java have also been on the increase. A 
pilgrimage is one of the “ five pillars of Islam.’’ Until 
the present war broke out the number of pilgrims from 
all sources largely increased. The Hedjaz Railway from 
Damascus to Medina greatly facilitated the journey, but 
Izzet Pasha, who persuaded Abdul Hamid to build the 
railway and took charge of its construction himself, was 
probably thinking more of bringing the Arabs into sub- 
jection to his master than of the comfort of the pilgrims. 
The line is a single one, and has stations, with water 
depots, along its entire route. It would probably not 
be difficult for a hostile force from the Red Sea to cut 
it in several places. The British Government apparently 
has no such object in contemplation, but will leave the 
task to the Arabs. 

The statement in the telegram that the movement 
has been joined by the Arab tribes of Central Arabia is 
startling. Those who have read the latest books of 
Arabian travels, including those of Dr. Doughty and Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth, will hesitate to believe that it is true. 
lf however it be, it probably means that the fervent 
believers conclude that the time has come when they 
must recognize the Sherif of Mecca, and not the Sultan 
of Turkey, as the Vice-Gerent of the Prophet. In other 
words, they will have arrived at the same conclusion as 
Aga Khan, that as Turkey “ has disastrously shown her- 
self a tool in German hands, she has not only ruined 
herself, but has lost her position of trustee of Islam,’’ 
and that ‘‘ thus our natural duty as Moslems is to remain 
loyal, faithful, and obedient to our temporal and:secular 
allegiance.’’ 

Aga advises his numerous followers to cease to 
recognize spiritual allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey. 
The Moslems of Arabia who are fighting against the 
Sultan have, of course, done the same, and therefore it 
appears probable either that when the war is over the 
great congregation of Moslems throughout the world will 
select a Caliph, as was the command left by Mahomet 
himself, or (as appears more probable) the Sherif of Mecca 
will glide naturally into the position held by his pre- 
decessors before the so-called transfer of his rights to the 
Turkish Sovereign. 

Epwin Pears. 





A Zondon Piarp, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tne war swells to its tremendous diapason, and it is 
astonishing how calmly the country takes it all. The 
other day I heard the report of a recent visitor to Berlin. 
He found London’s swarming, hustling hives a Babel in 
comparison. The Berlin streets were singularly silent, 
men of military age were not seen in them, all talk was 
on the war, and though defeat was not spoken of, peace 
was the real theme, joined with the fear of England as 
the power that meant to see Germany torn asunder. The 





obdurate Prussian spirit still dominated policy, but the 
differentiation from the Southern tone was marked, nor 
was the real note one of confidence. That tenders are 
still thrown out to us cannot: be doubted or that agents 
professing to represent official Germany go on speaking 
of a war without annexation, and of a specific withdrawal 
from all the territory occupied in the West. None of 
these approaches travel, I think, beyond the outer 
barriers. But within these limits there is a going and 
coming such as no earlier stage of the war has seen. 


AND our own condition? It looks curiously, pros- 
perous. The anxieties as to finance, of which one heard 
so much a few weeks ago, have blown away, and 
revealed the strength of British credit, with the stolid 
firmness of the British people behind it. It is an 
imposing spectacle, which coincides with the steadily 
improving state of the war. But is there not 
something almost terrifying in this calm? I turn 
to the letter of a nurse, a woman of culture and great 
skill with her pen, who writes to me thus from a French 
hospital :—“ Shall I be forgiven if I tell you that as I 
patrol my huge dormitory I curse, and curse, and curse 
—not only our enemies (that were too easy a task for 
the tragic impulses that possess me) but still more the 
general conditions of European society that has left us 
without any nobler method of settling our differences 
but that of general torture and destruction?” Well, we 
are right to be firm, in face of all that is before us and 
is to come; but this mechanical journalism, which 
storms our ears with chatter about guns and 
trench-wars, almost deprives us of the power of realizing 
into what a hell-broth our world has been churned. 
France, I think, does realize it: has she not drained to 
the dregs the cup from which a cruel Power made her 
drink? But we are less awake; and one’s fear is, not 
indeed that we shall not have suffered enough when the 
war comes to an end, but that it will find us filled with fear, 
and hate, and all the barren motions of the war spirit, 
but not with the passion, child of the heart and the 
intellect, for a world of concord and appeasement. I 
believe that, strangely enough, the Army has had a 
measure of this baptism of a new life which has left 
so many of the soldiers’ fathers and mothers and friends 
at home unvisited. And that seems to me about the 
greatest tragedy of the war. 





Tue Cabinet difficulties are serious. If one excepts 
Lord Robert Cecil—whose departure would be a 
horrible mischance and error—the resigning or discon- 
tented Ministers are not of the first quality. The 
Government need not break up over the loss of Lord Sel- 
borne or Mr. Long, or even Lord Lansdowne, good as 
he is. The danger is the influence their resignations 
must have on the action of the House of Lords. There 
Lord Lansdowne is very strong, and if he goes, and 
chooses to raise the flag of revolting Unionism in the 
Chamber that he has led so long, I see no hope of a 
settlement in Ireland. Yet if he and his friends 
go, it will be, judging by Lord  Selborne’s 
speech, on a bad misreading of the facts. They think 
that concession now means sticking a feather in the cap 
of physical force. Must we always hear this delusion 
of the governing man! ‘Those who talk in this 
strain lean to folly’s counsels, for they know 
nothing of the mood of Ireland. If only those 
wretched, prolonged, cold-blooded, executions could 
have been avoided, the mad storm of Sinn Fein 
would have blown away, and left a blessed clearing of 
the air behind. Now all is clouded; constitutionalism 
in danger; the country in the hands of a General 
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whose faux pas are table-talk; and the spirit of angry | 
discontent abroad. What is wanted is a visible act of | 
government ; the setting up of a strong civil order, with 
Irish responsibility as its key. 
| 

Tuere is, I think, one point of anxiety. The Navy 
is reasonably anxious about the control of Irish harbors 
during the period of the war. It seems to be right that 
this should be in the hands of the Admiralty for that 
interval, and that this point should be made clear in any 
emendation of the Home Rule Act which may be pro- 
posed. I can’t imagine that there would be any difficulty. 
On the kindred point of representation of the Southern 
Unionists, the Nationalists are, I know, ready to make 
wide concession. 


THERE will be a petition, promoted both in this 
country and in Ireland, for the commuting of the death 
penalty on Sir Roger Casement. Many will sign it who 
feel no personal sympathy, but judge, as I think every 
man of truly liberal mind must judge, that vengeance is 
not a ground of action in the great case of England 
against Ireland, and that in this smaller trial the closing 
of the rebellion with a long tale of executions, the 
feeling in Trish-America (very deep and passionate), 
the approach of a new settlement, and the moral 
power of magnanimity when 
deals with a weak one, 


a powerful nation 
ought to count heavily for 
clemency. And there is something to be said about the 
trial. Some of those who heard the Lord Chief Justice’s 
calm summing-up regretted two things in it. The first 
was the narrow definition of treason as an act which 
“ strengthened or tended to strengthen the enemies of 
the King.’’ But is not the intention of the doer of 
such an act to be taken into account? If it is not, 
unintentioned, or let us say, half-intentioned, acts (and 
there have been hundreds such committed during the 


war) amount to treason. Again, Lord Reading 
ruled out ‘the whole contention from which the 


Nationalist (and ultimately rebel) volunteering sprang. 
But there was the weak point of the trial. The prosecu- 
tion should never have been conducted by Sir Frederick 
Smith. It is not enough to urge that the Smith rebellion 
stopped with the war, and the Casement rebellion did 
not. The question is the actual link of responsibility that 
bound one act of wrong to another. And in any case 
a chief promoter of the earlier enterprise such as the 
Attorney General can be no judge in such a moral cause, 
and should have been no party to its trial. 





I was sorry to hear the other day that the trouble at 
the ‘“‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ was not over, and that Mr. 
Spender’s editorship was still a subject of attack. His 
type of journalism is not mine; but no reader of the 
“ Westminster ’’ can imagine it in any hands but his, or 
think of any figure to carry it on with a tithe of his 
distinction. The paper is his; the stamp of his mind 
and character is on it ; and nothing could be substituted 
for that sign-manual which would not leave it pointless 
and werthless. How absurd, therefore, to demand that 
it should stand merely for this personality or that! It is 
the organ of the governing mind, with its reserves and 
compromises. One could not endure two ‘‘ Westminsters.’’ 
Yet one is (London) human nature’s daily food, and 
could not be withdrawn without a stinting of its 
mental appetites. And without Mr. Spender there can 
be no “ Westminster.’’ If he left it, therefore, it would 
be merely a question of creating a new expression of his 
temperament, and leaving the vacant tenement to its 
inevitable decay. 

, A WayFarer. 


Lite and Letters. 





IN SUSPENSE. 
In Poe’s tale, the razor-edged pendulum, with continually 
wider sweep, switgs always nearer and nearer to the 
victim’s heart. The victim watches that relentless swing 
with terrified fascination :— 

“ Down—steadily down, it crept. I took a frenzied 
pleasure in contrasting its downward with its lateral 
velocity. To the right, to the left, far and wide, with the 
shriek of a damned spirit! To my heart with the 
stealthy pace of the tiger! I alternately laughed and 
howled as the one or the other idea grew predominant 
Down—certainly, relentlessly down! It vibrated within 
three inches of my bosom! ” 

In the midst of this terror, it struck the victim that 
the first thing to be cut would be his robe :— 

“ Notwithstanding its terrifically wide sweep (some 
thirty feet or more) and the hissing vigor of its descent, 
sufficient to sunder these very walls of iron, still the 
fraying of my robe would be all that for several minutes 
it would accomplish ; and at this thought I paused. . 
I forced myself to ponder upon the sound of the crescent 
as it should pass across the garment—upon the peculiar 
thrilling sensation which the friction of cloth produces 
on the nerves. I pondered upon all this frivolity until 
my teeth were on edge.” . 

It is melodramatic stuff, but that pendulum, swishing 
through the air and swinging continually nearer and 
nearer with extended sweep, is the very emblem of 
impending and irresistible doom. We feel the stroke of 
doom coming nearer and nearer, at first, perhaps, month 
by month, then week by week, day by day, hour by hour, 
till a few seconds to avert its fall would be worth the 
money of the world. All the time, we try to look the 
inevitable reality in the face, but nothing is more diffi- 
cult. Reason tells us that the doom is assured, that no 
power in this or any world can now avert it. We struggle 
to keep our eyes fixed upon the terrible truth, but our 
thoughts wander from it. They seek to turn aside into 
familiar channels, as a bullock glances round at the 
pasture when the butcher’s rope is already tightening on 
his horns and the windlass drags him forward. They 
occupy themselves with some “ frivolity,’’ as Poe says in 
his tale. They shirk the appalling fact, which only now 
and then returns with the shock of incredible news. 
Partly it comes of unconquerable habit, which drives 
the mind along accustomed grooves; partly of perpetual 
hope, because the very worst has never come before; but 
chiefly it comes of the inability of the mind to realize 
utter disaster. The imagination is paralyzed. It droops 
or turns aside. For three weeks a condemned man awaits 
the inevitable fulfilment of his cruel sentence. He knows 
it is coming, but up to the very last some incident, some 
humorous and characteristic “ frivolity,’’ may divert him 
Instances of similar frivolity are common. “ Pity that 
should be cut,’’ said Sir Thomas More, pushing his beard 


aside; “that has not committed treason,’’ and next 
moment the axe fell. ‘‘ No more cricket for me!’’ said 


the naval officer when both his legs were blown off, and 
he died saying it. 

That pendulum of Poe’s imagination, emblem of 
inevitably impending doom, might naturally be taken to 
represent suspense ; but in our common use of “ suspense,’’ 
uncertainty is implied. The sharp and approaching 
stroke of fate is not yet inevitable. As the Greeks said 
in moments of extreme crisis, we stand upon a razor’s 
edge; we may fall, but still we stand. Whether uncer 
tainty mitigates anguish of mind is doubtful. The racking 
horrors of uncertainty are known to all. Will the thing 
happen? Will it not happen? This way and that the 
mind is divided several times a minute, We attempt to 
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banish the doubt, or to fix our minds only on the 
fortunate possibility; but suddenly, unexpectedly, the 
hideous alternative le The whole question 
renews its torment, and again fate “ hangs in suspense ’’ 
above us. Many suffer such “ agony of suspense ’’ that a 
decision even for the worst is welcomed. When the 
worst is certain their friends notice a renewed firmness 
and calm of demeanor, and they say “ it is better now that 
the suspense is over.’’ It is strange that the exclusion 
of the last hope should bring comfort, but probably they 
are right. For when suspense is over, the mind can turn 
definitely to the next step, and action is the mind’s safest 
cure. 

It is the 
action is possible. 


aps upon us. 


safest cure, even during suspense, 
The 


in a situation when for ten days 


if only 
sresent writer was lately involved 
I 0%: 

and ten nights the fate 


of a whole army hung in suspense. As with the swing of 


a pendulum, each day, and especially each night, brought 
the peril nearer. The lowest estimate consigned one- 
seventh of the force to probable death on the tenth night 
or before; the highest consigned one-half. It is difficult 
to conjecture the apprehensions of an army, because in 
all good armies they are resolutely concealed. But he 

und that, - his own part, the only way to stifle the 

agony of suspense ’’ was just to “ carry on "—never to 
cease from 1 activity, but steadily to take the next practical 
step—t cht the fire, to cook, to clean, to shave, to 
share the ordinary or unusual work, to intensify sleep by 
sleeping little. It was only in moments of rest and 
solitude that suspense returned. During activity, the 


il seldom recurred, and (what 
seem much to matter whether 
speak for others, but 
else had 


thought of approaching pe 
did not 
or not. He 


him at the 


was more strange) it 
cannot 


time 


the peril came 


it appeared to that everyone 


much the same experience, though very likely most of 
them were more bravely indifferent to the danger. 

So it isin England now. For close upon two years, 
nearly everyone has been living in private suspense, for 
their own fate or for the fate of someone else—the man 
for a friend, the girl for a lover, the mother for “ her 
son, her little son At times the suspense has been 


public ; in the present wee Ks it has again risen to a height 
If most people have displayed no visible age by change 
of manner, it does not argue indifferen Habit, cer- 
tainly, dulls some, and casualty lists no yes horrify. 
Few can realize what war means unless shells have 


ed 
homeless and 
have 


the writhing 


their h uses, dest! 


smashed 
their ch 
hungry 


oyed their possessions, kill] 


ildren, and driven themselves 


out to the ditches, or unless they seen 


fragments of men scattered through the air, 


of the wounded, the stretched out bodies slowly shrinking 


as they rot But the apparent indifference seldom 
springs from callousness Usually it springs from that 
necessary resolution to “carry on”’ lest the mind should 
give way under the suspense of uncertain doom. It isa 
resolution which has its reward—the reward of the 


traveller who does not cross the bridge till he comes to it 


But days of suspense also afford the chosen oppor- 
tunity for the mopers, the brooders, the blighters, the 
croakers, the prophets still of evil—(Poe seems in our 


minds to-day). We know those dark and gloomy forms as 


they hop or flit about ill-omened, suspicious, ¢ covered with 





blight, and spreading their loathsome infection like a 
plague. They are the spy-maniacs, the distrusters, the 
whisperers, the hinters at treason in high places, the 
listeners to lies, the wonderers about Lord Kitchener’s 
death or a Minister’s wife’s dressmaker’s bills In the 
fifth circle of Hell, upon the surface of a dark and liquid 
marsh, where the 


souis whom anger overcame gnaw eac h 
other for ever with their teeth, the poet beheld the water 
bubbling with the 


sobs other souls sunk 


and ercans of 











beneath it; and, in sounds of gurgling throats (for they 
could not speak articulately) their melancholy hymn 
ascended: ‘“ We were gloomers in the sweet air which 
is gladdened by the sun, and in our hearts we bore a 
blighting smoke around. Now with black slime we lie 
immersed in gloom.”’ 

If not too late, we would cheer them up a little. 
There is pr ge to be said for them, and, after all, 
even the circle of their dismal marsh is better than the 
Fool’s Paradise. Much of their “ blightiness ’’ comes of 
vague fear, and would slough off under the real perils of 
the battlefield. Of their species of fear the Anatomist was 
thinking when he wrote :— 

‘Many men are so amazed and astonished with 
feare, they know not where they are, what they say, 
what they do; and (that which is worst) it tortures them, 
many dayes before, with continual affrights and sus- 
pition. It hinders most honorable attempts, and makes 


their hearts ake, sad and heavy. They that live in 


feare are never free, resolute, secure, never merry, but 


in continual pain; that, as Vives truly said, there is 
no greater miserie, no rack, nor torture, like unto it: 
ever suspitious, anxious, solicitous, they are childishly 


drooping without reason, without judgement, especially 

if some terrible object be offered, as Plutarch hath it.”’ 
So, as he continues in a later passage, 
and fear 
falling out, 


‘betwixt hope 
betwixt falling in 
we bangle away our best dayes, befool out 
our times, we lead a contentious, discontent, tumultuous, 
melancholy, miserable life.’’ 

To save their lives from those 
adjectives, let them imagine the 
happened. Let them imagine the terrible object, spoken 
of by Plutarch, as not only offering itself, 
Is it a son’s death? 


suspitions, angers, and 


uncomfortable 
worst as having 
but arrived. 
Well, there is nothing to be said 
to her in whose side, as the poet said of Rizpah, those 
bones once stirred, except that he is secure from the con- 
tagion of the world’s slow stain. Is it pain? Well, 
neither Suffragettes nor Conscientious Objectors knew 
their powers of faith till they suffered at the hands of 
their gaolers. Is it their own death? Well, as Victor 
Hugo said, we are all condemned to death, with but an 
indefinite reprieve, and sooner or later the Attorney- 
Time will ‘‘demand the forfeit.’? More 
likely, the terrible object is a vague fear of national dis- 
aster. Is it bankruptcy and repudiation of bonds and 
ebt? Well, the majority of people will not 
suffer much. If anything they rather stand to gain, for 
a lot will be knocked off the bondholders will have 
to work like other people, and we shall all be in the same 
even though the crowd at the corner of Thread- 
Street Is it national defeat? That 
is inconceivable, to soothe the “‘ blighter,’ 
take things at their worst. Still there would remain 
the affections, the fulfilment 
just the things which philosophers tell us 
and of which even the 
enemy could hardly deprive us. Besides, the fulfilment 

f function might take the form of resisting a tyranny 


General of 


national 
taxes, 


boat, 
needle disappears. 
but let us, 
the joy of nature, natural 
of function 
are the ultimate objects in life 


of government far worse than any we have experienced ; 
and what could mortal desire more? 


SISTER AUGUSTINE. 
Tue traveller’s memory does not turn to Salonika as a 
home of the mora] and spiritual graces. Olympus looks 
down upon it with a candid but distant purity, but his 
snows tell of another climate and another age. The wind 
blessed hour of sunset, 
and the swooning waters of the harbor waken into stormy 
life, dissipating, as they toss 
and fevers of the town. 


is the 


rises in the torrid summer at the 
their crests, the languors 
Beauty there is enough, but it 
decaying relie of other civilizaticns, The Crusaders’ 
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walls that climb the hill record an earlier Frankish occu- 
pation, and carry you back like Trajan’s arch and the 
exquisite Byzantine churches to centuries as troubled as 
our own, but more gracious. The modern prospect speaks 
only of huddled commerce, undignified pleasures pursued 
the of constant and ruthless 
The ugly villas of the Greek and Jewish princes 


beneath scourge terror 
cruelty. 
of commerce flaunt a wealth too raw to have gone to 
school to grace. The gaunt mills and warehouses that 
challenge the minarets upon the skyline typify the 
mingling of the industrial with the Middle Ages. But 
The 


marks of the desperate comitad)i 


even the recent buildings are stained with blood. 
still 
outrages of 1903, when a group of Macedonian anarchists 


bank bears the 


tried to blow it up in the hope of compelling European 
The 


saw the vain resistance of the little 


intervention. handsome street of the Consulates 
Bulgarian garrison 
to the whole Greek army at the outbreak of the war of 
the Balkan Allies. 
of Turkish 


prisoners 


The big konak, where once was the 
of the tales of political 


beaten and tortured to death, 


reek > 


seat power, 
in the periodical 
reigns of terror, when each narrow cell became a Black 
Llole 

you will 


quay. 


If you knew the city in the old Hamidian days, 
its 
A white battlemented wall used to surround the 


note to-day an ironical transformation on 


old Crusader’s tower, and within it were perched with 


, 


bloody heads and aching backs the ‘ destined 
to be exiled to Asia. The wall 
pleasure garden with saloons and cinemas vulgarizes the 
The Young Turks meant by that act to 
destroy their Bastille, and celebrate the new era of 
fraternity. 


politicals ’ 


is razed now, and a 


ancient site. 
The march of events scon compelled them to 
find other prisons even more commodious, while the 
Greeks, clearing out the Bulgarian population from the 
conquered land, shipped their thousands of exiles from 
that ancient quay, whence the Turks, a race of limited 
had to despatch their 
When last we visited the garden of the tower, 


imagination, been content 
hundreds. 
an Athenian company was performing Oscar Wilde’s 
“ Salome ”’ 
and murderous lust seemed here 
It was the only 


which had any relation to the 


in Romaic. That drama of Eastern violence 
to have found its appro- 
priate stage. fragment of the Gospel 
spirit of the place, for 
Herod might have been under any régime a respected 
Vali of Salonika. 


donia he could have found any innocents to massacre. 


One doubted only whether in Mace- 


In the midst of the tortuous streets of the central 
town was a place in which devoted women struggled with 
Christian charity and love against the accursed spirit of 
the place. To the house of the Sisters of Saint Vincent 
de Paul came the wounded and the stricken, the perse- 
cuted and the starving. We have seen its courtyard as 
full under the Greeks as under the Turks, and always 
with the same Bulgarian mothers and wives, who brought 
their tale of exiled husbands or murdered sons. The Order 
is French, and its tolerant tradition of practical charity 


goes back to the civil disorders of the Ancien Régime ; but 


in Salonika, like all else, it, too, was cosmopolitan. It 
had an Italian Mother-Superior, and of the sisters, some 
were French, some Albanian, and some Bulgarian. The 


will and the mind of the community was an English lady, 
whom al! the world of Salonika knew and revered as Sister 
Augustine. The news of her death, at a ripe old age, 
after a life of good works, reached England last week, 
and the loss of her robs Salonika of its one redeeming 
memory. Others will toil, as she had taught them, in 
hospital, school, and dispensary, but the fiery will with the 
gentle presence, the indomitable temper with the quick 
sympathies, the immense experience with the clear, con 
triving mind, will not again be united in the person of 


ter 


one aged Sis 


> 


Her courage and spirit made of her in 














that town of terrors a tower of strength, a figure of 
resource and resolution. A man with her gifts of mind 
and will, would have become in the 


Lavigerie or Livingstone were in Africa. 


what 
The Sister of 
Mercy could act only within the radius of her own per- 


Balkans 


sonality, and her influence lay wholly in her power of 
It 


her well to define it. 


impressing others. was hard even for one who knew 
She had none of the sh 
that one asscciates with magnetis 


quiet, but the wrinkled 


wy traits 


m. Her manner was 


ld face with the c mpressed 


lips and the quick eyes, within the white of 


its 


winged head-dress, suggested concentration an 


She could be merry, and tel] 





, more often \ in 

with pathos, endless tales of the wild country wh 3] 
knew as no European has ever known it. The source of 
her power lay partly in the unrivalled knowledge which 
led ev ryone, from consuls to journalists, to seek her out 
but still more in the awe with which one wat ed ) 
incessant activities Het 4 bega nalt tl 9 
other people’s night, and it it ided no siesta She | 
in her charge not merely all t polyglot Cat 
of this big port, but its whole Bulgarian populati 
turned to her as its protectress, its providence its 
tribune She would face a Turkish magnate 
behalf with downright speech, and address a Ka 
in Council. She was the intermediary-through whom the 
cry of the oppressed of the town reached ( sulat 
and penetrated to the deaf end of the C rt W 
last we saw her, in 1913, a month after the e of the 
Balkan wars, she was acting unofi ially as bishop, hu 
band, and father to the w e persecuted Bulgarian 
population of the city. The head of tl t ¢ 
had been murdered, and the head of the na »C 
Church was a close prisoner in his bishopric. T] 
the community were nearly all in exile or pris if 
sacre had passed them by To her the women and 
children came for advice, protection, and daily | 1 
She knew no difference bet Orthodox and Cat] 
The eternal feud of Latin and Greek s st iw 
she gave bread and medicines and comfort Tl 
strangest proof of ascenda was that Greek 
authorities, though they knew st Turk t 
had known, that her sympathies were oj é 
fiercely Bulgarian, tolerated her good works, and learned 
to do her bidding 

A non-Catholic might talk fte1 ‘ Sister 
Augustine without hearing much to remind him that 
outlook differed from his. This incessant practica ire 
for suffering, this ardent sympathy with the persecuted 
might have sprung, one thought, with no aid of religion 
from a kindly and just heart So at first w ised t 
think, while we worked with | is a colleague in the 
Enclish effort to relieve the distress tha indred 
burned villages scourged the Macedonian Bulgars with 


famine and disease after the massacres and insurrections 


of 1903. With two Albanian sisters she had charge of 
a little improvised hospital at Cast 4 which lay 
wounded insurgents and sick villagers She spoke 
Bulgarian as easily as she spoke English and French, and 
she managed her patients with a mixture of humor and 


authority which made the house of pain, simple and poor 


eaiety. She worked day and 


as it was, a place almost of 


with political as we medica 


three 


and struggled is 


‘I he 


and their appearance seemed to 


night, 


strain on nurses was xcessive, 


difficulties 


uur eyes to threaten a 


We suggested various ways of relieving the 


have n 


breakdown. 


undue burden She would me of them, for 


she had faith in her strength, but at length she made he1 


It was that a priest should be fetched from 


proposal 
Salonika 
celebrate daily the Sacrifice of the Mass to strengthen 


for there was none in Castoria—who might 





Se —_ 


ron te ome 


—— 


“ 
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the three sisters under the inordinate strain. The priest 
came, and his coming meant that the sisters who had risen 
daily before five, now rose before four. But the signs 
of illness and fatigue were gone from their faces, and 
their colleague, himself an unbeliever, noticed with 
reverence and sympathy a new look of exaltation 
and happiness in their eyes. Sister Augustine never 
explained, for it is the way of the English 
to be another. It was 
one of the described, in 
language as poetical as it was simple, the change that 
the daily miracle of the Mass had wrought in them, the 
sense of a divine presence about them which had 
vanquished fatigue and restored their wills, though their 
brief nights were an hour the shorter. We shall never 
lose the memory of the spiritual beauty in the homely 


reticent with one 


Albanian sisters who 


pock-marked face of that Albanian sister as we spoke. 
She was thinking of one miracle, and we of another. The 
miracle for us was the transformation which Sister 
Some- 
where among the mountains above Skutari this sister had 
come into the world in a Malessori clan. Her kinsmen 
are still savages, who rob and murder in their incessant 
tribal wars, obeying only the law of the stronger and the 
honor of the vendetta, a race which admits to its mind 
no thoughts save those which turn around hunger and 
greed, pride and revenge. Out of that abyss she had 
come transformed, and the sisters had made of her, not 
merely a civilized and cultivated European (we may rate 
that too highly), but a Christian who believed. 

But after all, the sceptical reader may say, it isa simple 
womanly instinct to nurse the sick. Sceptical reader, 
you do not know the Balkans. Women have no instincts 
there save those that their slavery has imposed upon 
them. This sister was nursing her hereditary foes. Left 
to herself, if she had grown up in her native highlands, 
this gentle sister, who knew no care too loving for these 
rian comitadjis, would have cut their 
lay helpless, and told the tale of glory to 
her children and grandchildren. About her faith we 
never heard Sister Augustine speak. The transmitted 
flame burned clear and warm among her Albanian and 
Bulgarian converts. The true saint’s halo is her influence 


Augustine had wrought in these native sisters. 





wounded Bul 






throats as they 


on those around her The Church will not canonize her. 
But while the guns thundered their follies round Salonika 
last week, thousands of Macedonian volunteers in the 


Bulgaria: . 


while 
the Catholics behind the 75’s remembered the lady whom 


lines said a prayer for their “ shestra,’ 


} 


they had called ‘‘ ma sceur.’ 





MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


( ontinued Jrom pege 376 ) 


BOOK I. 


Matching’s Easy at Kase. 


§ 3. 
In his talks with Mr. Direck, Mr. Britling could present 
England as a great and amiable spectacle of carelessness 
and relaxation, but was it indeed an amiable spectacle ? 
The point that Mr. Direck had made about the barn 
rankled in his thoughts His barn was a barn no longer, 
his farmyard held no cattle; he was just living laxly in 
the building that ancient needs had made, he was living 
on the accumulated prosperity of former times, the spend- 


| 
| 





| 


thrift heir of toiling generations. Not only was he a 
pampered, undisciplined sort of human being, he was 
living in a pampered, undisciplined sort of community. The 
two things went together. This confounded Irish 
business, one could laugh at it in the daylight, but was 
it indeed a thing to laugh at? We were drifting laxly 
towards a real disaster. We had a government that 
seemed guided by the principles of Mr. Micawber, and 
adopted for its watchword “ Wait and see.’’ For months 
now this trouble had grown more threatening. Suppose 
presently that civil war broke out in Ireland! Suppcse 
presently that these irritated, mishandled suffragettes did 
some desperate irreconcilable thing, assassinated, for 
example! That bomb in Westminster Abbey the other 
day might have killed a doze 1 people. Suppose 
the smouldering criticism of British rule in India and 
Egypt were fanned by administrative indiscretions into a 
flame. .. . ° 

And then suppose Germany made trouble. —— 

Usually Mr. Britling kept his mind off Germany. 
In the daytime he pretended Germany meant nothing to 


England. He hated alarmists. He hated disagreeable 
possibilities. He declared the idea of a whole vast nation 


waiting to strike at us incredible. Why should they? 
You.cannot have seventy million lunatics. . . . But 
in the darkness of the night ore cannot dismiss things in 
this way. Suppose, after all, their army was more than 
a parade, their navy more than a protest? 

We might be caunght—— It was only in the vast 
melancholia of such occasions that Mr. Britling would 
admit such possibilities, but we might be caught by some 
sudden declaration of war. . And how should 
we face it? 

He recalled the afternoon’s talk at Claverings and 
such samples of our governmental machinery as he 
chanced to number among his personal acquaintance. 
Suppose suddenly the enemy struck! With Raeburn and 
his friends to defend us! Or if the shock tumbled them 
out of power, then with these vituperative Tories, these 
spiteful advocates of weak tyrannies and privileged pre- 
tences, in the place of them. There was no leadership in 
England. In the lucid darkness he knew that with a 
terrible certitude. He had a horrible vision of things 
disastrously muffed; of Lady Frensham and her 
“ Morning Post ’’ friends first garrulously and maliciously 
“ patriotic,’’ scréaming her way with incalculable mis- 
chiefs through the storm, and finally discovering that the 
Germans were the real aristocrats and organizing our 
national capitulation on that understanding. He knew 
from talk he had heard that the Navy was weak in mines 
and torpedoes, unprovided with the great monitors 
obviously needed for a war with Germany; torn by 
doctrinaire feuds; nevertheless the sea power was our 
only defence. In the whole country we might muster a 
military miscellany of perhaps three hundred thousand 
men. And he had no faith in their equipment, in their 
direction. Genera] French, the one man who had his entire 
confidence, had been forced to resign through some 
lawyer’s misunderstanding about the Irish difficulty. He 
did not believe any plans existed for such a war as Ger- 
many might force upon us, any calculation, any foresight 
of the thing at all. 

Why had we no foresight? Why had we this wilful 
blindness to disagreeable possibilities? Why did we 
lie so open to the urexpected crisis? Just what he said 
of himself he said also of his country It was curious 
to remember that. To realize how closely Dower House 
could play the microcosm to the whole Empire. . , 

It became relevant to the trend of his thoughts that 
his son had through his mother a strong strain of the 
dark Irish in his composition. 

How we had wasted Ireland! The rich values that 
lay in Ireland, the gallantry and gifts, the possible 
friendliness, all these things were being left to the Ulster 
politicians and the Tory women to poison and spoil, just 
as we left India to the traditions of the chattering army 
women and the repressive instincts of our mandarins. 
We passed 
our indolent days leaving everything to somebody else 
Was this the incurable British, just as it was the ineur 
able Britling, quality? 


We were too lazy, we were too negligent 
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Was the whole prosperity of the British, the far- 
flung empire, the securites, the busy order, just their 
good luck? It was a question he had asked a hundred 
times of his national as of his personal self. No doubt 
luck had favored him. He was prosperous, and he was 
still only at the livelier end of middle age. But was 
there not also a personal factor, a meritorious factor? 
Luck had favored the British with a well-placed island, 
a hardening climate, accessible minerals; but then, too, 
was there not also a national virtue? Once he had 
believed in that, in a certain gallantry, a noble levity, 
an underlying sound sense. The last ten years of politics 
had made him doubt that profoundly. He clung to it 
still, but without confidence. In the night that dear 
persuasion left him altogether. . . As for himself, 
he had a certain brightness and liveliness of mind, but 
the year of his fellowship had been a soft year, he had 
got on to “‘ The Times ”’ through something very like a 
misapprehension, and it was the chances of a dinner and 
a duchess that had given him the opportunity of the 
Kahn show. He’d dropped into good things that suited 
him. That at any rate was the essence of it. And 
these lucky chances had been no incentive to further 
effort. Because things had gone easily and rapidly with 
him he had developed indolence into a philosophy. Here 
he was just over forty, and explaining to the world, 
explaining all through the week-end to this American 

until even God could endure it no longer, and the 
smash stopped him—how excellent was the backwardness 
of Essex and English go-as-you-please, and how through 
good temper it made in some mysterious way for all that 
was desirable. A fat English doctrine. ‘‘ Punch ’’ has 
preached it for forty years. 

But this wasn’t what he had always been. He 
thought of the strenuous intentions of his youth, while 
he was still out there with the clean star of youth. As 
Hugh was. .. . 

In those days he had had no amiable doctrine of 
compromise. He had truckled to no ‘‘ domesticated 
God,’’ but talked of the “pitiless truth’’; he had 
tolerated no easy-going pseudo-aristocratic social system, 
but dreamt of such a democracy ‘‘ mewing its mighty 
youth ’’ as the world had never seen. He had thought 
that his brains were to do their share in building up this 
great national imago, winged, divine, out of the clumsy, 
crawling, snobbish, comfort-loving caterpillar of 
Victorian England. With such dreams his life had 
started, and the light of them, perhaps, had helped him 
to his rapid success. And then his wife had died, and 
he had married again, and become somehow more 
interested in his income, and then there had been quarrels 
and feuds, and the way had been lost, and the days had 
passed. He hadn’t failed. Indeed he counted as a 
success among his generation. He alone, in the night 
watches, could gauge the quality of that success. He 
was widely known, reputably known; he prospered. 
Much had come, oh! by a mysterious luck, but every- 
thing was doomed by his invincible defects. Beneath 
that hollow, enviable show there ached waste. Waste! 
waste! waste !—his heart, his imagination, his wife, his 
son, his country—his automobile. 

Then there flashed into his mind 
agreeable realization. 

He hadu’t as yet insured his automobile! He had 
The papers were on his writing-desk. 


a last straw of dis- 


meant to do so. 

§ 4. 
On these black nights, when the personal Mr 
Britling would lie awake thinking how unsatisfactorily 
Mr. Britling was going on, and when the impersonal Mr. 
Britling would be thinking how unsatisfactorily his 
universe was going on, the whole mental process had a 
music 
wherein the organ deplored the melancholy destinies of 
the the big drum thundered at the Irish poli 
ticians, and all the violins bewailed the intellectual laxity 
of the Meanwhile the trumpets 
prophesied wars and disasters, the cymbals ever and again 
inserted a clashing air about the fatal delay in the auto 
mobile insurance, while the triangle broke into a plangent 
solo on the topic of a certain rotten gate-post he always 


likeness to some complex piece of orchestral 


race ; 
ity 


univel system 











forgot in the daytime, and how in consequence the cows 
from the glebe farm got into the garden and ate Mrs. 
Britling’s carnations. 

Time after time he had promised to see to that gate- 


post. .. . 

The organ motif battled its way to complete pre- 
dominance. The lesser themes were drowned or 
absorbed. Mr. Britling returned from the réle of an 


incompetent automobilist to the réle of a soul naked in 
space and time wrestling with giant questions. These 
cosmic solicitudes, it may be, are the last penalty of irre- 
ligion. Was Huxley right, and was all humanity, even 
as Mr. Britling, a careless, fitful thing, playing a 
tragically hopeless game, thinking too slightly, moving 
too quickly, against a relentless antagonist? 

Or is the whole thing just witless, accidentally cruel 
perhaps, but not malignant? Or is it wise, and merely 
refusing to pamper us! Is there somewhere in the immen- 
sities some responsive kindliness, some faint hope of 
toleration and assistance, something sensibly on our side 
against death and mechanical cruelty? If so, it certainly 
refuses to pamper us. But if the whole thing 
is cruel, perhaps also it is witless and will-less? One 
cannot imagine the ruler of everything a devil—that 
would be silly. So if at the worst it is inanimate then 
anyhow we have our poor wills and our poor wits to pit 
against it. And manifestly then, the good of life, the 
significance of any life that is not mere receptivity, lies 
in the disciplined and clarified will and the sharpened and 
tempered mind. And what for the last twenty years— 
for all his lectures and writings—had he been doing to 
marshal the will and harden the mind which were his 
weapons against the Dark? He was ready enough to 
blame others—dons, politicians, public apathy, but what 
was he himself doing? 

What was he doing now? 

Lying in bed! 

His son was drifting to ruin, his country was going 
to the devil, the house was a hospital of people wounded 
by his carelessness, the country roads choked with his 
smashed (and uninsured) automobiles, the were 
probably lined up along the borders and munching 
Edith’s carnations at this very moment, his pocket-book 
and bureau were stuffed with venomous insults about her 
—and he was just lying in bed! 

Suddenly Mr. Britling threw back his bedclothes and 
felt for the matches on his bedside table 

Indeed this was by no means the first time that his 
brain had become a whirring torment in his skull. Pre 
vious experiences had led to the most careful provision 
for exactly such states. Over the end of the bed hung a 
light warm pyjama suit of llama-wool, and at the feet of 
it were two tall boots of the same material that buckled to 
the middle of his calf. So protected, Mr. Britling pro- 
ceeded to make himself tea. A Primus stove stood ready 
inside the fender of his fireplace, and on it was a brightly 
polished brass kettle filled with water; a little table 
carried a tea-caddy, a tea-pot, a lemon and a glass. Mr 
Britling lit the stove and then strolled to his desk. He 
was going to write certain “ Plain Words about [reland 
He lit his study lamp and meditated beside it until a 
sound of water boiling called him to his tea-making. 

He returned to his desk stirring the lemon in his 
glass of tea. He would write the plain common-sense of 
this Irish situation. He would put things so plainly that 
this squabbling folly would have to cease. It should be 
done austerely, with a sort of iron There 
should be no abuse, no bitterness, only a deep passion of 
sanity 

What is the good of grieving over a smashed aut 
mobile? 


cows 


ical directness 


lle sipped his tea and made a few notes on his 
writing-pad. _—_ Elis face in the light of his shaded reading 
lamp had lost its distraught expression, his hand fingered 
his familiar fountain pen 
$5 


Mi into Mr 


He was pink from his morning bath, 


The next 
Direck’s room 


morning sritling came 


he was wearing a cheerful ‘green-and-blue silk dressing- 
gown, he had shaved already, he showed no trace of his 
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In the bathroom he had whistled like 


nocturnal vigil 
a bird. ‘‘ Had a good night?’’ he said. ‘ That’s famous. 


So did I And the wrist and arm didn’t even ache 
enough te keep you awake? ’’ 

I thought I heard you talking and walking about,’ 
said Mr. Direck. 

I got up for a little bit and worked. I often dk 
that. I hope I didn’t disturb you. Just for an hour or 
so. It’s so delightft ily quiet in the night. a 

He went to the window and blinked at the garden 


outside His two younger sons appeared on their 
bicycles, returning from some early expedition. He waved 
a hand of greeting. It was one of those summer mornings 


when attenuated mist seems to fill the very air with 


This is the sunniest morning bedroom in the 
house,’’ he said. t’s south-east 

ed into the masses of the blue 
-e of golden spears 

mon Hich,’’ hesaid. . . “I 
ful pamphlet in the night 

about your luggage at that 








¢ 
ning to his guest again You’ll 
have to write a1 get it packed up and sent down 
he 
N he sa we won't let you go until you ¢a1 
| ut with that arm and fell a m: Listen ! ”’ 
Mr. Direck could not distinguish any "de fini sound 
The sme f frying rashers, I mean,”’ said Mr 
Britling It is the clarion of the morn in every proper 
Eng ish hom 
You ke a rasher fee 
It’s good to work in the night, and it’s good to 
wake i ! p said Mr. Britling, rubbing his 
hands together I suppose I wrote nearly tw 
housand wo! Ss et one 18, SO cor 1. And 
as soon as I have had my breakfast I n with 
CHAPTER THE. FIFTH 
THE COMING OF THE DAY 
4 
It wa e charact« ic of tl tat f mind of 
Er he summer of ithat Mr Br ng 1 
be mig} cerned about the lict in Irela and 
almost deliberately née ore f the po ty of a war 
with Germany 
The armament Germany, the hostility of Ger 
mi he consistent asser n of Germany, t worl 
wide clask B h and German interests, had beer 
a n the consciousness of Englishmen for more than a 
quarter of a centur A whole generation had been borr 
anc Db ul t up I i threat f this Ge rina War A 
th the ? r to ior ceases t nave the « fiect 
a three and t wverhanging pos ty had become 
a fixed and scarcely disturbing feature f the Britis 
situatiol It kept the Navy sedulous and Colon 
Rendezvous uneasy; it stimulated a small and not very 
nfluential section of the press to a series of reminders 
that pore Mr Brit ar ely t was the excuse 1! a? 
agitatior hat made national servi rid wm. 3 
quite subconsciously, 1t affected his attitude to a hundred 
things For example t was a factor in his very kee 
indignation at the Tory levity in Ireland. in his disoust 
wit] many thing that rrivatec or estranged Indien 
feeling [It bored him ; there it was, a danger, and thers 
was no denying it, and yet he believed firmly that it was 
a mine that would never be fired, an avalanche that wot 
never ial It was a nuisances é stuplaity>; that kept 
Kur ype arliling and wasted enormous sums on navoid 
able preparations it hung up everytl ne ke a no sy 
argument in a drawing-room, but that human weakness 
and Ioliy would ever iet the mine actusz y explode he ai 
I elleve He had beer n Franc 1g | hac 
et how Close hing nad come tnen 1 a confiict, and 
fact that tl had not come to a conf had eno) 
mously I rl ed his naturs sposition t b ve 
that at bottom G many wi ane and her n tarism a 
blufi 








There 
A fe Ww 


But the Irish difficulty was a different thing. 
he felt was need for the liveliest exertions. 


obstinate people in influential positions were manifestly 


pushing things to an outrageous point. 

He wrote through the morning—and as the morning 
progressed the judicial calm of his opening intentions 
warmed to a certain regrettable vigor of phrasing 
about our oo about our political ladies, and our 
hand-to-mout] a press. 

He came down to lunch i in a frayed, exhausted con- 
dition, and was much afflicted by a series of questions 
from Herr Heinrich. For it was an incurable charac- 
teristic of Herr Heinrich that he asked questions; the 
greater part of his conversation took the form of question 
and answer, and his thirst for information was as marked 
as his belief that German should not simply be spoken but 
spoken “ out loud.’ He invariably prefaced his inquiries 
with the word ‘‘ Please,’’ and he insisted upon ascribing 
to his employer that it was extremely 
irksome to justify after a strenuous morning of enthu- 
iastic literary effort. He now took the opportunity of a 
ull in the solicitudes and congratulations that had fol- 
owed Mr. Direck’s appearance—and Mr. Direck was so 
little shattered by his misadventure that with the assist- 
ance of the kindly Teddy he had got up and dressed 
and come down to lunch—to put the matter that had 
been occ upying his mind all the morning, even to the 


omniscience 


5S 
. 
i 
i 


detriment of the lessons of the Masters Britling. 
Please! ’’ he said, going a deeper shade of pink 
partly turning to Mr. Britling. 
A look of resignation came into Mr. Britling’s eyes. 
Yes?’’ he said. 
‘I do not think it will be wise to take my ticket for 


the oman ee at Boulogne. Because I] 
think it is prol able to be war between Austria and Servia, 
and t Russia may make war on Austria.” 


That may happen. But I think it improbable.” 

If Russia makes war on Austria, Germany will 
make war on Russia, will she not? ’’ 

Hot if she is wise,’’ said Mr. 
that would bring in France.”’ 

Ti hat is why Iask. If Germany goes to war with 
France I should have to go to Germany to do my service. 
It will be a great inconvenience to me.”’ 

I don’t imagine Germany will do anything so 
frantic as to attack Russia. That would not only bring 
in France but ourselves.”’ . 


sritling, “ because 





“ Of course. We can’t afford to see France go under. 
The thing is as plain as dayli . So plain that it cannot 
possibly happen. . Sannot. . . -. Unless 
Germany wants a universal war.’’ 
Thank you,’’ said Uerr Heinrich, looking obedient 
an reassures d. ; 
J nee se now,’’ said Mr. Direck after a pause, 
that there isn’t any strong party in Germany that wants 





a wal That young Crown Prince, for example.’’ 

They keep him in order,’’ said Mr. Britling a little 
rritably They keep h m in order 

I used to be an alarmist about Germany,’’ said Mr. 
Britling, “ but I have come to feel more and more con 
fide rice in the soi nd commor! SCI { of the Wass of the 
Gern popwation, and in the Emperor too, if it comes 
to that Jie is—if Herr Heinrich will permit me to agree 


with his own German comic papers—sometimes a little 
theatrical, sometime a little egotistical, but in his 
operatic, boldly colored way he means peace f am 
a? 


(T'0 be continued.) 


Letters to the Editor, 


OUR WANT IN EDUCATION 
To the Editor of THE NATION 


ik \ Ww me a i ore on a most misleading 
nience I la Strone s lette) Hike speaks of our children 
reeling off lines of Shakespeare’”’ and finding no interest 


n then Jf he will when on leave, into almost iny 
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London elementary school he will find that the boys and girls 
are thoroughly delighted with their Shakespeare because it 
is treated dramatically ; that, moreover, some 20,000 of 


them went last season to the performances at “the 7," 
so admirably produced by Mr. Ben Greet. Further, if he 
will call, or send a representative, to the rooms of the 


London Shakespeare League at 19, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, on Friday, July 7th, between 7.30 and 9, he will 
find copies of some 200 programmes of Tercentenary per- 
formances held in the schools, and will meet, I hope, a goodly 
number of teachers who will know how to deal with him. 
And, finally, if he will go to the Gardens of Lincoln’s Inn on 
the evening of July 6th he will find one school in the neigh- 
borhood acting “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” for the 
benefit of the soldiers on Richmond Hill.—Yours, &c., 
Stewart D. Heaptam, L.C.C. 
(President of the London Shakespeare League). 
Wavertree, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames 
June 24th, 1916. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

have the sympathy Mr 
Strong’s letter on education ; but I should like to deprecate 
the too pessimi tic 


Srr,—lI read with warmest 
view of the present education in oul 
elementary schools. Especially I think he is too contemp- 
tuous of the present results of poetry teaching. I was for 
school, 
of the teachers in bringing 
One feat I 


middle of an 


several years a manager of an L.C.C and I was much 
impressed by the power of many 
out the intelligence of pupils. remember which 
the the 
teacher (she was a woman) called on the children to recite 
Milton’s sonnet on his blindness, They recited it all together, 
and yet they gave the full pathos and beauty of the poem. 
This was, of course, an exceptional feat, 
But it brings us 
the question of the personality of the teacher. 
Mr. 
teaching profession, financially and socially ” 
moment I 


amazed me. In historical lesson 


achieved by an 

usual, to 
I cordially 
the 
; and at this 
that our military tribunals thought 


back, as 


exceptional woman. 


endorse Strong’s wish for “greater respect for 
could wish 


teaching as much a “ national service’ as the work of game- 

But let us recognize what 

has been done as well as what is to be done.—Yours, Xc., 
C. EK. Maurice. 


jirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, 


Hampstead, N.W. June 24th, 1916. 


keepers, huntsmen, and jockeys. 


Zo the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—lIt is so rare to find in educational controversies 
that the argument centres upon Elementary Education, that 
I cannot resist the temptation to tender my small contribu- 
tion to a question for which I have, for the best of reasons, 
Articles upon education are, as a rule, 
that 
teachers merely feel that the suggestions embodied do not 
apply to us. 
It has always amazed me that, amid so much discussion 


a very warm feeling. 


so vague and general in character, we elementary 


as to what we shall teach and how we shall teach it, 


fact 


seldom, and even then so lightly, touched upon, namely, the 


ohne 


vital in the organization of elementary schools is so 


size of classes. Is it generally understood among people not 
in <lirect contact with primary schools that each class 
normally comprises sixty children? This is no mere Board 


number on 


Let anyone with the slightest 


of Education Regulation defining the 


the roll: it is 


maximum 
a bitter reality 
the 
sixty 


acquaintance with business of teaching try to realu 


What 


lake, for example, a 


what a class of children means becomes of 


} 


“individual” teaching ¢ composition 


children 
dith 


the moment he 


lesson of half an hour's duration with, say 
Think of the 
child of 


to express his Kleas in 


SIXTY 


of nine years of ave hundred-and-one 


culties with which a nine is beset 


attempt writiig the teacher has 


at his disposal exactly half a minute per child for correctin 


errors, improving language, and stimulating kleas Lhe 
lesson naturally degenerates into a laborious and dishearten 
Ing proces 

It is not on behalf of the teacher, however, that | would 


venture to call attention to the number of children in a 
class, though surely the single task of maintaining discipline 
needs no stressing lt is, of course inevitable that the 


teacher’s best energy is absorbed in this really secondary 
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3ut it is to the children themselves, and to their 
that this has always 
Why should these children be 


and submitted to 


matter. 

parents, 
injustice. 
in classes of sixty, 


seemed to me so gross an 
lumped together 


instruction en masse 




















Who would seriously maintain that this of 
crowds is education? Can it, at best, be 1 ide 
and mechanical form of teaching, deadening en- 
ing to the teacher, and of doubtful efficacy t 
The objections to small classes will be f irse ased 
upon economy, the word with which elementary schools are 
so familiar. f econ S g¢ | England 
really cann er condit S the t ng f 
those children whom she seems so anxious to obtain, we 
must accept it But do not is. ¢ ur ‘ e so fat 
deluded as to call this attempt at the training of the young 
Free Education Free Mass Instr n W | be an 
apter title. 
If you will allow me, I would like to mention on 
in the letter in this week’s issue from P eC. F. S g 
He says: Let but the teacher be an “ artist From an 
idealistic standpoint how sincerely I agree wit] I 
practical knowledge of the cor ns 1 ementa 
school, at how great a disadvant age stands the te | 
sessing any of the qua s FH e 
acutely will he feel the press x te era its 
how much more bitterly w ‘ ] igh-a read 
methods of control inevita dk r \ S 
unwieldy a number! Moreove he will be the more kee 
alive to the cramping and narrowing a er schox 
the subservience of teachers i 
general estima or the | esslol \s is so wW 
known among teachers, tl ule 1 \ s S 
do not seek t p! e the I essio!r é < escape 
from it 
I think it is o1 i S . 
f sixty is regarded i : ‘ I 
am acqua nted w 1 te \ i é Ss ag 
taught a class of a hund dret ¥ s, & 
An ELEMENTA Teacr 
Nottinghar June 2¢ 1916 
To the Editor of THE NATION 
Sir,—lI have read with great interest M F. Ss ngs 
letter « Our Want in Educa Sue 
and as a schoolmas I sh Kk W 
observations based L pr il exp I S 
The thing that is hopelessly w z vyrammar 
schools and other s lary schools w ure of sg ir 
aim is that the schools are run for gaining open sch ships 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and incidenta at 
universities, as their chief aim \ secondary aim is the 
class pr 1 purpose str 
it rs are Mic Sex < ne as 1 
trom W x r-class 23 W 1 i 
vain admitt ‘ such s ls F oth ese poses 
the retention of the learning e La and Greek lan 
iaves is most usef ‘ es irships 
ire rciass il sub} $ la The P » Ss am 
the I pire wna t $ « 
l I wnvel + Y T ? le 
neve istered Latin at Greek la wes Wha ‘ 
mmoral sentence, what sentence Lore " iff ‘ 
can a boy read in 
Od ! gus 
Wha an be more ! « in s ~ able 
» translat 
Ly ! ? 
Why countera V < l « t A 
teaching of Charity < ind is Kk larity 
envieth n harity v eth 1 31 fed up, 
A in sh wh < L. 4 LS 
And as r the l < y i CK i 
nior boy or yu r unde 1 ile I K< es not 
present 1 wh a px px v< R im and eek 
ile 
Bu ind i I va t \ nw iy herd 
Wi iit ty ‘ il WwW ly I y I ‘ SNAUMILOLEeS i 
Latim and Greek 1 ive isses hever really naste le 
lan ives hey s ty Wh \« i \ « ive | 4 
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attendance at these classes comes from the asides in English 
of the men who teach them, and, save as far as such men 
invent opportunities for high-minded asides, such study is 
worthless. For, be it clearly understood, that the ordinary 
boy who attends a Latin class does not study Latin literature. 
His time goes in attempting to master the use of a machine 
which he never really learns to use as a mental instrument. 

Then why not abolish the study of a machine that is 
out of date and is never mastered, and in the all too short 
years of boyhood and youth study the evolution of human 
thought, using translations by competent scholars. Not 
putting Chemistry or Physics or Mathematics in place of the 
Latin and Greek lessons, but instead discussions of the 
history, the life, and the thought of the Human Race, from 
China to Peru, using books in English, which all can read. 
Yours, Kc 

ARNOLD MERRICK. 
206, Peter Street, Macclesfield. 


June 27th, 1916 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sin,—Under this heading Private Strong in your 
columns, and Lord Cromer in the “ Spectator,’”’ and many 
others elsewhere are defending Latin and Greek as a means 
of education 
3y all means let those who want Latin and Greek learn 
them. It seems likely that many of the teachers who now 
swear by these subjects are giving to the subjects the credit 
for accuracy and thoroughness and clear thinking which is 
lue to the best of the teachers. But this may be left for 
experience to settle. The question is not whether Latin and 
Greek should be taught, but whether all other subjects should 
be heavily handicapped against them. 
There is no good reason except selfish vested interests 
r maintaining the present handicap, which paralyzes 


Both Oxford and Cambridge require Latin and Greek at 
their preliminary examinations, and the Scottish universities, 


n cynical contempt of public opinion, are similarly insisting 
n Latin, while the Civil Service Commissioners seem to have 
no choice but to play the same game by favoring Latin and 


dumage to the efficiency of the Civil 
Service, and incalculable loss to the empire. 

t is needful to be candid about this. We have as a 
nation been far too absent-minded, and our pedants will be 
us as the Old Man of the Sea to Sinbad the 
Sailor, if not shaken off. The thorough knowledge of well- 

ics is undeniably precious ; but the pedants are 
hindering and not helping that by wasting time on grammar. 
We do not need ‘Hebrew to read the Bible, nor Latin or 
(;reek grammar to read Cicero or Tacitus, Plato or Plutarch, 
All the best of the Latin and Greek 
books have been translated; and the same is true of the 


Homer or TI ucydide 


Chinese Classics and many others. It is not liberal culture 


that will suffer by reform, by which is meant the removal 


of the preposterous handicap on modern languages and 
English and Science in all departments in favor of the 
vabularies of Latin and Greek. 

Ou Wants in Education” are not one—they are 


amtmiars ane 


many; but the first thing needful is to liberate teachers from 
the handicap that deprives them of freedom of action 

Even as I write there is lying before Parliament an 
Ordinance drafted by the Scottish University dons to stereo 


pe the requirement of 


Compulsory Latin at Preliminary 
Examinations At the last ordinary general meeting of the 
rraduates of Glasgow, a recommendation to drop it was 
arried by Wore than three to one A few days ago a special 
weeting of the General Council was held in the city, and 
t 


attended by a much larger number of graduates than usual, 


nd if unanimously condemned the Ordinance ; and still the 


pedants are persevering with it. Surely there are intelligent 
and public-spirited men enough in Parliament to put a spoke 
n their wheel yet Yours, & 


Davip ALec Wixson 
Ayr June 27tl 916 


PROGRESS IN HISTORY 
Yo the Editor of THE NATION 
Su It may interest some of your readers to know that 


sectures and discussions on the above tupic has 


been arranged at the Woodbrooke Settlement, near Birming- 
ham, from August 5th to 14th. 

Many of us, as you pointed out in a recent admirable 
article, are sorely perplexed by an international prospect 
which seems to contradict the humanitarian ideals of thirty 
or forty years ago, and, in the minds of some, puts in doubt 
the reality of any general progress in the world which is 
worth having. 

It is to meet such questions and supply, as far as pos- 
sible, some grounds of confidence for the future that the 
course has been planned. It follows the general lines of 
the course on “The Unity of Western Civilization,” which 
was held with success at the same place last year. Progress 
in government, in social organization, in morality, science, 
and religion will be made to show that the evidence of history 
broadly viewed—confirms the hopes on which philosophers 
and idealists have always built. 

Mr. Edwin Gilbert, at Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham, would be glad to send particulars of lectures, &c., to any- 
one interested, and I understand that a few places are still 
vacant for those who may wish to stay in the Settlement 
during the course.—Yours, Xc., 

F. S. Marvin. 

The Dyke, Berkhamsted. June 27th, 1916. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE AND PRUSSIANISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—This year, as last year, the confusion which Sir 
R. K. Wilson finds in my terminology exists only in his 
own mind. He may substitute his own chosen adjective 
compulsory for my universal throughout my letter, and he 
will find the argument unchanged. In fact, my original 
question ran (June 19th, 1915): “Is there a single case in 
history of a State adopting compulsory service, and becoming 
less free than it had been under the voluntary system?”’ 

To this he now answers that he knows only one State— 
the U.S.A.—which fulfils my preliminary condition of 
exchanging a voluntarist for a compulsorist system. If he 
means absolutely voluntarist and absolutely compulsorist, 
not even the U.S.A. is in point, for there was a great deal 
of compulsion in its militia system, and a great deal of 
voluntarism in its draft law. But if he means, as the general 
public means, a mainly voluntary or a mainly compulsory 
system, it is astounding that he can ignore what has 
happened in Europe since the French Revolution. With 
one certain exception, and one doubtful exception, every one 
of the eighteen Continental States has exchanged, since 
1793; a mainly voluntarist system of recruiting for a mainly 
compulsorist system. The certain exception is Switzerland, 
the freest country on the Continent and the most wedded 
through all her history to the compulsory system. On 
the ‘“‘ Prussianization ’’ theory, Switzerland ought to be the 
stronghold of despotism in Europe, and the whole trend of 
affairs since 1793 ought to have been towards despotism. 
There are, of course, thousands of other interacting agencies 
in political growth; but these tend to cancel each other, 
and it would be little short of a miracle if the century 
par excellence of ‘‘ Prussianization’’ were also in every 
country of continental Europe the century par excellence 
of democratic progress. The thing is just conceivable, but 
Sir R. K. Wilson does not seem even remotely to realize the 
burden of proof which the facts throw upon him, and the 
microscopic pretence of proof which he has, as yet, offered. 

So far was I from consciously shirking his argument a 
to the U.S.A. that it was quite a shock to me, on reading 
yesterday's Navion, to find that my adversary had cherished 
this as the main pillar of his case I had looked upon it 
for a whole year as one of his minor digressions let u 
therefore, face it now at last. It is notorious that pessimist 
prophesied all sorts of lasting evil results from the American 
Draft Law. Our own “Illustrated London News,” whose 
leading articles in those days represented a moderate Liberal 
ism, wrote on September 19th, 1863: 


“Freedom of speech, freedom of writing, freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, freedom of the person—all these are gone. 
They may not, perhaps, be gone beyond recall; but, 
certainly, they are not to be re-obtained by the present 
generation without struggles as keen and as sanguinary as 
have always attended the conquest or re-conquest of such 
priceless treasures in other civilized nations.” 

Yet, in fact, a few months after the last shot had been fired 
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the burden of martial law was removed even from the con- 
quered States, and America rapidly became again a country 
less militarist than Great Britain. Two years of compulsory 
service have no more “ Prussianized”’ the U.S.A. than six 
centuries of it have “ Prussianized ’’ Switzerland. 

I took my statement as to Prussia from Colonel Keene's 
article in the “ Nineteenth Century and After” for February, 
1915, p. 271. It is there asserted that Frederick the Great, 
in his army of 160,000, had 90,000 non-Prussians. Moreover, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, in the thirteenth of his “ Studies 
of Nature,” asserts that “a full third” of Frederick’s army 
consisted of French deserters (Tr. Hunter, 1801, vol. III., 
p. 151). Seeley’s assertion that the majority were conscripts 
possibly represents rather theory than practice, but, in 
deference to Seeley’s great authority, let us put Prussia 
before 1807 as a mainly compulsorist nation. In that case, 
she is the possible exception referred to above ; but she does 
not help my opponent, who confesses that even Prussia is, 
on the whole, freer now than under the less strict com- 
pulsory system of Frederick. 

Finally, Sir R. K. Wilson ought to know by this time 
that I have never consciously shirked whatever pertinent 
arguments he can bring, nor ever shall. It is only too prob- 
able that the available space in Tur Nation may be insufficient 
for a full development of his ideas; but, if no more official 
defender of the “ Prussianization” theory comes forward, I 
am ready to print at my own expense all that Sir R. K. 
Wilson may care to write, and to forward a copy to any 
reader of this paper who will send me a stamped and 
addressed wrapper.—Yours, c., 

G. G. Coutton. 
June 25th, 1916. 


Great Shelford, Cambridge. 


THE SHOOTING OF CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—No doubt a large number of good people in this 
country are prepared to be terribly shocked and horrified 
the first time the sentence of death on a Conscientious 
Objector is actually carried out. The Rev. Mr. Guttery, of 
Liverpool, was reported as saying the other day that the 
first Englishman who was shot for obedience to his conscience 
would split the nation from top to bottom. Passing over the 
obvious criticism that this division has already occurred, in 
consequence of the Governmert’s inability to prevent their 
Conscience Clause being treated as a mere scrap of paper— 
what I want to know is why so much emphasis should be 
placed on the meve shooting of a man? 

Are we all Materialists? Does the Rev. Mr. Guttery 
not believe that a man would be vastly better off and happier 
in Heaven than in the hands of the military? Why is 
the country not already thoroughly roused at the action of 
the military in their endeavors, in scores of cases, to break 
the spirit of these contemptible Conscientious Objectors? 
To shoot a man may be a real benefit to him; to “ break his 
spirit ” (their own phrase very often, and their ideal whether 
phrased or not) must invariably be a lasting injury and 
degradation to him. 

As for the men who carry on this brutal business, I can 
only say they could not possibly find a worse occupa- 
tion. To force a man to do what he firmly believes to 
be wicked is not merely to destroy his self-respect, it is to 
deny his right to be a man at all; it is to injure his real self 

his very soul—which can never be done by merely killing 
the body. ; 

[ think I never read such a pathetic and pitiable letter 
as the one you published two or three weeks ago from one 
of these broken men. If this sort of thing does not rouse the 
moral indignation of English folk to boiling point I should 
say that nothing ever will.—Yours, &c., 


FE. MeLuanp 


Hale, Cheshire. June 26th, 1916 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sin In the course of your interesting article on the 

“ Future Government of the Empire,’’ in your issue of June 

17th, I think you will admit that the usual 


‘* English ’ 
lac k of 


imagination in systematic political organization 


| 





betrays itself in your reference to the problem of devolution 
for the United Kingdom. You state: ‘‘ That raises, not 
merely the question in devolution and the provision for 
Wales and Scotland of some measure of Home Rule . . 
Even on the presumption that Ireland will shortly obtain 
a measure of autonomy, you appear to omit all mention of 
England. Can any scheme of devolution for the United 
Kingdom be considered complete without a separate legis- 
lature for England as well as one each for Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales? You surely cannot imagine that English 
Nationalist representatives can sit in what will then be the 
Federal House but which is now the House of Commons in 
London !--Yours, &c., 
RotanD MvuIrRHEAD 


Renfrewshire 


Meikle Cloak, Lochwinnoch 





Poetry. 


RESURRECTION: THREE SONNETS 


e 
Nor for this hollow thing have men laid down 
Lives consecrate to gods who are long dead 
The shadowed ghosts who rose above the red 
Town’s fires know that—nor shall the mummer’s 
Hold the light power to crown or to discrown 
By any schemer’s artifice the head 
Of those who went where winding footpaths led, 
For a far future and a past renown 
Nay, but for thee, sweet mother of sad things 
For good, for evil, many works are wrought 
By men whose mind is thus—while love and hate 
Come overshadowing us with pluméd wings 
To keep one fair inheritance unbought, 
Ireland, our country, and inviolate 


} 
ciown 


IT. 
They pray “ Give us this day our daily bread,”’ 
And praying so they are not satisfied ; 
For all the things for which all these have died, 
Being gone, have left but memories of the dead, 
And still the living grieve and are not fed 
And many a mother for her son has sighed, 
And to the lonely bed the new-made bride 
Goes hungering, and the maiden bows her head, 
But the Lord God, who has decreed these pains, 
Will wash the blood-stained rivers clean at last 
With the new fragrance of His summer rains 
And the unfailing manna He shall cast 
Down from His mountains to the hungering plains 
When all the days of wrath are overpast 


I11. 


Joy cometh in the morning, and I know 

In the end of days a nation will be born, 

And dead and living, and the men whose scorn 
Fell on the living and the dead, shall show 
How in this world, while feet go to and fro, 
How tenderly springs thought, like the young corn 
That comes not at the loud-blown battle-horn 
But carefully, where careful men did sow 
Arise, my country’s people, arm again! 

Not as of old, when only wrath was flung 
Clamorously against a foe in arms, 

But, proud beyond the rumors and alarms 

Of all false friends, with wisdom bravely sa 


March to the conquest of a world unsung 


LIONEL SMItH-GORDON 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“‘ Questions of War and Peace.”” By L. T. Hobhouse. (Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


“The Life and Letters of Sir John Henniker ‘wae By 
Mrs. Adrian Porter. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ How to Pay for the War.”’ By the Fabian Résearch Depart- 
ment. Edited by Sidney W ‘ebb. (Allen & Unwin. 66. net.) 
“On the Russian Front.” By R. S. Liddell. (Simpkin, 


Marshall. &s. 6d. net.) 
“‘ Love’s Inferno.”’ By E. Stilgebauer. Translated by C. Thieme. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
* * * 

A READER, commenting on my notes about the part 
played by cats in the world of books, charges me (quite 
unjustly) with an anti-canine prejudice. He demands that 
the dogs shall have their day. So far from agreeing with 
Sir William Robertson Nicoll that a love of cats is the 
mark of a good man, he maintains that such affection is 
almost confined to doctrinaires or decadents. Even the least 
reprehensible of cat-lovers are, he says, more or less 
Pharisaical ; they desire to separate Seep from the 
common run of mankind, and, trusting that they are superior, 
despise others. Dogs, he holds, are different. A fondness 
for them is an indication of genuine Gemocracy. It is 
common to plutocrat and peasant, and it is a foe of that 
fastidiousness which every democrat in his heart dislikes. 
My critic's warmth confirms my belief that this is one of 
the subjects that sharply divide mankind. There are 
Platonists and Aristotelians, Liberals and Conservatives, 
those who like sweets and those who like savories, those 
who care for cats and ety who care for dogs. This much at 
least can be ventured in defence of the dog, that if he be 
obsequious, he is also faithful. He does not forsake his 
master, even when that master deserves to be forsaken, and 
his heart, like the University of Oxford, is often the “ home 
of lost causes, and forsaken beliéfs, and unpopular names, 
and impossible loyalties’? Of this, the dog owned by 
Bill Sikes is the standing evidence. 

* * * 

Docs have undoubtedly played a worthy part in the 
world of books. Yhey have graced the pages of a long line 
of authors from Homer to Mr. John Galsworthy, and if there 
is no dog of merit in the Bible, profane literature has done 
much to make amends. Some of the dogs of fiction, indeed, 
are like Cowper’s hare wh would bite if he could.”” This 
seems to have been the case with Cerberus, one of the 
earliest of them, if one can class as a dog that “ triple-headed 
hound of Hell.” 
thing to soften even Cerberus. Disraeli, in ‘“ The Infernal 
Marriage,”’ tells us how much Pluto cared for his pet. Pluto 
is on his way home with his bride :— 


Time, however, seems to have done some- 


“*VFor myself,’ he says to her, ‘I have none but pleasant 
anticipations. I long to be at home once more by my own 
fireside, and patting my faithful Cerberus.’ 

“*T think I shall like Cerberus; I am fond of dogs.’ 

“<«T am sure you will. He is the most faithful creature 
in the world.’ 

“Ts he very fierce?’ 

“*“Not if he takes a fancy to you; and who can help 
taking a fancy to Proserpine?’ 

“* Ah! my Pluto, you are in love.’ 

* * * 


Ir is a relief to turn from this monster to, if I may use 
the epithet, the first human dog in literature, Ulysses’s 
Argos The few lines given to him in the “Odyssey,” 
when he is the first to recognize Ulysses after all 
his wanderings, form one of the most touching animal 
episodes in the whole world of books. I make no apology 
to the learned reader for quoting from Butcher and Lang’s 
version : 

‘And lo, a hound raised up his head and pricked his 
ears, even where he lay, Argos, the hound of Odysseus, the 
hardy beast which of old himself had bred, but had got no 
joy of him, for ere that he went to sacred Ilios. 

There lay the dog Argos, full of vermin. Yet even now, 

when he was aware of Ulysses standing by, he wagged his 

tail and dropped both his ears, but nearer to his master he 
had not now the strength to draw. But Odysseus looked aside 





and wiped away a tear that he easily hid from Eumeus. .. . 
But upon Argos came the fate of black death, even in the 
hour that he beheld Odysseus again, in his twentieth year.” 
There is more knowledge of canine nature in this than in 

Byron’s unjustly cynical supposition :— 

“Perhaps my dog will whine in vain 
Till fed by stranger hands; 
But long ere I come back again, 
He’d tear me where he stands.” 

7 x * 

SHAKESPEARE was not neglectful of dogs. For breed 
and for points that would be valued at a show, he gives us 
Theseus’s hounds. lLaunce’s dog, Crab, in “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” was, I suspect, a mongrel, but a 
pleasant companion for all that, in spite of his master’s 
complaints about his aloofness :— 

“T think Crab, my dog, be the sourest-natured dog that 
lives: my mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister 
erying, our maid howling, our cat wringing her h: ands, and 
all our house in a great perplexity, yet did not this cruel- 
hearted cur shed one tear: he is a stone, a very — 
stone, and has no more pity in him than a dog. . ‘ 
Now, the dog all this while sheds not a tear, nor epe aks a 
word.”’ 

This introduction of Crab comes perilously close to giving 
the dog a bad name. Yet there must have been something 
about him to engage so thorough a devetion as Launce’s. 

* x 7 

Scott was one of the few who had a profound affection 
for dogs and yet held cats in almost equal esteem. Dandie 
Dinmont’s dogs in ‘‘Guy Mannering” are deservedly 
immortal :— 

“*There’s auld Pepper and auld Mustard, and young 
Pepper and young Mustard, and little Pepper and little 
Mustard; I had them a’ regularly « ntered, first wi’ rottens— 
then wi’ stoats or weasels—and then wi’ the tods and brocke 
—and now they fear nacthing that ever cam wi’ a hairy 
skin on’t.’”’ 

Scott’s fondness for dogs is visible in all his novels, and 
most of his poems. He had a special passion for deerhounds, 
and he makes Rowsal, ‘‘a large stag-greyhound,”’ of 
which one of his Abbotsferd pets was clearly the model, 
the hero of “ The Talisman.” The two main canine episodes in 
the story are Rowsal’s defence of the banner of England when 
Sir Kenneth is induced to leave his guard, and the dog’s 
exposure of the Marquis of Montserrat’s treachery, by 
pulling him from his horse. Scott’s attitude towards dogs is 
expressed by King Richard, when the latter is asked if he 

would impeach a confederate on the credit of a dog,” and 
base a charge of treason against the Marquis of Montserrat 
on the demeanor of a hound :— 

“* Royal brother,’ returned Richard, ‘ recollect that the 
Almighty, who gave’ the dog to be the companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend 
nor foe—remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and 
injury. He hath a share of man’s intelligence, but no 
share of man’s falsehood. You may bribe a soldier to slay 
® man with his sword, or a witness to take life by a false 
accusation; but you cannot make a hound tear his benefac- 
tor—he is the friend of man, save when man justly incurs 
his enmity.’ ”’ 

* « * 

Dickens hardly yields to Scott in his affection for dogs 
and his knowledge of their character. His greatest canine 
creation is Bullseye, the dog whom, as Fagan put it, Bill 
Sikes “ humored sometimes.”” Humoring was not, however, 
a practice congenial to Bill Sikes, and no small amount of 
the detestation he excites is due to his treatment of 
Bullseye. And are there many passages in fiction more 
dramatic or more poigant than that which describes how the 
dog’s mistaken loyalty brought about the deaths of both? 
To go through all Dickens’s portraits of dogs would be an 
interesting study, but Bullseye is undoubtedly his master- 
piece. An account of all the dogs in books would make a 
large volume, and one worth reading. Some notable ones 
that present themselves to the mind are Lieutenant Vansly- 
perken’s vile brute in “Snarleyyow,”’ Ouida’s Puck 
Kingsley’s Bran in “ Hypatia,” and Mr. Barry Pain’s 
Zero. As a sop to cat-lovers I conclude with Somerville’s 
assertion that, like the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, a dog may,err: 

“‘He may mistake sometimes, ’tis true, 
None are infallible but you; 
The dog whom nothing can mislead 
Must be a dog of parts indeed.”’ 
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A PROPHET OF HOPE. 


‘My Days and Dreams: Being Autobiographical Notes.” 
sy EDWARD CARPENTER. (Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


EpwarbD CARPENTER remains as one of the few survivors from 


that noble army of testifiers to the Divine who shook 
the solid self-complacency of the mid-Victorian age. 


The army had many leaders in its assault, and, like all 
witnesses to new aspects of the Divine, they were exposed to 
the scorn, the ridicule, the malignity, the indifference, or 
the violence of believers in threatened tradition, startled 
bondmen of habit, and the comfortable preachers of finality. 
Carlyle was the first to strike the enemy’s massive entrench- 
ments. Dickens followed him close. 
side. 
band 


Ruskin was soon at his 
Then, in the ’eighties, came a various and gallant 
storming into the breach those three had made. 
Various in weapons as in personality they were. William 
Morris, Kropotkin, Havelock Ellis, Hyndman, Annie Besant, 
Henry Salt, Shaw, Olive Schreiner, Olivier, Edith Lees (Mrs. 
Ellis), Wallas, the Sidney Webbs, Lowes Dickinson, Mrs. 
Despard, and many more, most of whom are with us still, 
but some, as St. Paul wrote to Corinth, have fallen asleep. 
And among these happy leaders of revolt—varied personali- 
ties, but combined in the wide comradeship of rebellion— 
Edward Carpenter stvod in the highest rank. 

He has not fallen asleep, either in common death, or in 
the Death-in-Life—a worse nightmare than the Ancient 
Mariner’s, who thicks man’s blood with cold. In this 
volume he has given us, not only a record of life, full of 
his personality, full alike of humor and encouragement, but 
an evidence of the possibility of living beyond seventy and 
yet remaining in the van of freedom’s army. It reveals a 
personal history of peculiar interest, partly, it is true, for 
the unusual achievement, but chiefly because we see in it 
the type of a nature confronted by difficulties and problems 
which still confront many of us, and to the end overcoming 
them with successful courage and quiet sincerity. 

We see a nature which might be called over-sensitive, 
if it were not hard to be over-sensitive, since sensitiveness 
is the very condition of genius and of freedom from vulgarity. 
We watch this sensitive nature brought up among a typical 
family of the upper-middle class, at 


Brighton, a_ typical 
centre of Victorian conventions. 


In such a family and 
surroundings, the suppression of emotion was the first law. 
At all events, it came very close after dress and religion. 
Indeed, it still holds generally good, and those who have 
compared the behavior of average English people with 
average “ foreigners”’ at crises of fate, know its advantages. 
But upon a nature, longing for affectiqnate 
sympathy and communion, the suppression may inflict pro- 
longed and cruel pain. Speaking of the ignored and 
unguided emotions of youth (often as urgent in maturity), 
Carpenter writes :— 


sensitive 


**T could not think much of sex while the hunger of the 
heart was unsatisfied—and that for the time being oceupied 
al. the foreground of my life. Indeed, at times it threatened 
to paralyze my mental and physical faculties. It was like 
an open wound continually bleeding. I felt starved and 
unfed, and unable to rest in the chilling contacts of ordinary 
life. As to the usual attractions set before the eyes of 
middle-class youth, the hopeless, helpless young ladyisems, 
or the bolder beauties of the gutter, they were both a 
detestable boredom to me.’’ 


Not only this hunger of the heart, but the 
surrounding life continually oppressed him. 


‘mptiness of 
And if he 
suffered himself, his power of sympathy early taught him 
that the “young lady” of that period suffered from both 
causes more: 

writes, “was tragic in il6 emptiness 


plentiful balls and 


‘‘Tler life,”’ he 
. A few meagre accomplishments 
dinner-parties, theatres, and concerts—and to loaf up and 
down the parade, criticizing each other, were the means to 
bring about this desirable result (i.e., ‘taking a proper 
place in society’). There was absolutely nothing else to do 
or to live for. ; More than once girls of whom I least 
expected it told me that their lives were mis ‘rable ‘ with 
nothing on earth to do.’ Multiply this picture by thousands 
and hundreds of thousands all over the country, and it is 
ere under 


easy to eee how, when the eauses of the misery 
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stood, it led to the powerful growth of the modern ‘ women’s 

movement.’ ”’ 

Silent in loneliness, and almost as unsatisfied as one 
of those typical young ladies, in a life deprived of active 
scope and affectionate emotion, the youth went first to 
Heidelberg and then to Cambridge, without gaining much 
from either. Though a good mathematician and (what is 
far more important for sympathetic esteem) a good jumper, 
he never found in Cambridge the communion of spirit for 
which he craved. Probably he was not much noticed as 
undergrad or don, for, like most shy and sensitive men, his 
temperament was slow-growing, and he hardly began to live 
till ke was well over thirty. In the meantime, always 
weighted by what he calls “a fatal bias towards religion,” 
and endowed with “a painful earnestness of character,’’ he 
turned naturally to the Church. It is strange to reflect that 
in Cambridge he was curate to F. D. Maurice, of whose 
profundity of earnest innocence and “struggles with the 
root-ideas which he was always trying, and vainly, to 
’ he gives one of those tenderly humorous pictures 
which add a charm to the wholé book. Ordained -with 
difficulty (for he made the Bishop of Ely jump by tracing 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac to a relic of Moloch-worship), 
he found greater difficulty still in escaping from Orders 
But an inward voice kept repeating: “ You've got to go, 
yon’ve got to go’’; at last he was suces and he left 
Cambridge for good. 

In Cambridge, as at Brighton, he had been oppressed by 
the vacuity and falsity of the life. Many-who, like Hamlet, 
have overstayed their time at a university, have felt the 
same :— 


express,’ 


ssful 


“* These everlasting discussions of theories which never 
came anywhere near actual life, this cheap philosophizing 
and ornamental cleverness, this endless book-learning, and 
the queer cynicism and boredom underlying—all impressed 
me with a sense of utter emptiness.”’ 


Contact with 


cleverness, 





actual life, and freedom from 
he sought in our Northern towns, 
might well expect to find both. 
University Extension astronomy, in 
great manufacturing cities, but lecturing did not bring him 
close enough gained 
general acquaintance with landladies and 


ornamental 
where one 
For some years he gave 
Courses, chiefly on 
to reality, and he little beyond a 
the commercial 
His nature remained unfulfilled 


classes. He realized, he 


says, in his own person some of the sufferings which are 
endured by an immense number of modern women. His 
dissatisfaction and longing for the comradeship of genuine 
labor (“ Work makes the c 


intensified by his knowledge « 


mrade!” said Goethe) were 
f Walt Whitman, whose works 
‘ame to kim by accident a few years before. The gadfly 

the ‘* cestrum,’’ as he calls it—for hard manual work stung 
him to a kind of madness, and many mere brainworkers have 
felt that sting. He abandoned his classes, to« 
scythe-maker’s family, tilled the ground, 
freehold with 
sandals, 


k up with a 
bought a small 
made 
and sold the lot in the open market-place. So, at 


>. = | 
savings, grew fruit and vegetables, 


last, when he was about thirty-five, he won his deliverance 


‘“ All the feelings which had sought, in sufferin 
in distress, 


ght, g and 
their stifled expression within me during the 
last seven or eight vears, gathered themselves together to a 


new and more joyous utterance. . . . There was a new 
beauty over the world. Everywhere I paused, in the lanes 
or in the fields, or on my way to or from the station, to catch 
some magic sound, some intimation of a perpetual freedom 
and gladness such as earth and its inhabitants (it 
to me) had hardly yet dreamed of. 


Se< med 
” 


In that began writing Towards 


Democracy,” 


glorified mood he 
to which he added new parts at various times 
His debt to Walt Whitman is 
So far as I 
know, he is the only writer who has contrived to work in 
From Whitman, 
views”’ and intellectual furniture 
thing he had 
imagined; that character and the statement of Self, per 


within about twenty years. 
well known, and is here nobly acknowledged 
Whitman’s manner without burlesque 
he says, he learnt that 
before 


generally are not the important 


sistently, under diverse conditions, are all-important; that 
: ) 

the body in man, and the quality corresponding to body in 

all art and behavior, 

beyond words; and that the production of splendid men and 


are radiant in meaning and beautiful 


women is the aim, and only true aim, of State policy. Yet 
when Whitman had influenced him to the full, Thoreau’s 
‘‘ Walden ”’ threatened to undermine a good deal of his new 
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scheme of life, to simplify simplification still further, and 
urge him closer still against the breasts of earth. I am 
inclined to think that, by reason of a salutary humor and 
a startling shrewdness of judgment, one would find in 
Thoreau his nearest parallel, at least in mere literature. 

But, like all people worth speaking about, he stands 

alone. He came in succession—a rather heretical succession 

to Ruskin, and “ England’s Ideal” or “ Civilization: Its 
Cause and Cure,’’ proves how close a disciple he was. One 
connects him with William Morris too, and certainly with 
Tolstoy. All those three, by precept and example, taught 
the necessity and purifying power of manual labor; all 
placed the value and happiness of the working man at an 
immeasurable distance above the commercial value of his 
work. No one can overestimate their influence upon the 
present world. But there is something in Carpenter a little 
“harder” than in Ruskin; a little more “ scientific” than 
in Morris; a good deal less negative and ascetic than in 
Tolstoy. Above all, he remains into old age more hopeful, 
and never with recurrent lamentations of regretful yearning 
does he turn his eyes fondly back to the blessed centuries of 
cathedrals and craft-guilds, or to the primitive Christians’ 
holy simplicity. 

He belongs to no school; he has taught no doctrine ; 
never setting out to do good, he has acted for himself under 
the compulsion of an inward necessity. He has known the 
full horror of degradation to which our commercial system 
reduces most of our countrymen. He knows the cheap-and- 
nasty people as well as the cheap-and-nasty products. He 
has seen the resulting cold-mutton faces and codfish eyes 
the low level and paltry standard of human value. 

Perhaps even,” he exclaims, “the madness of warfare is 
better than that.’’ But, no matter what revolutions or 
financial crashes may now befall us, he does not feel at all 
alarmed for the future. He remains aware that the 
Kingdom of God is within, and not outside. Conscious of 
the unity of all life, he finds the ultimate objects of 
existence to lie in union with the beauty and vitality of 
nature, and in union with those one loves. “ How lovely!’ 
to think there are all these 
books, and one need not read them!” 


he has somewhere exclaimed, 
Yet even in some 
books he recognizes “an inexhaustible germinative quality.”’ 
Such a quality, it appears to me, is also possessed by a life 
like his, so courageous, so regardless of external forces, 
and so loyal to the inward self. 


H. W. N. 





REBEL AND LITERARY CRITIC. 


“Literature in Ireland: Studies—Irish and Anglo-Irish.” 
3y THOMAS MACDONAGH. (Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 


ConsciousLy or unconsciously,”’ writes the author of the 
present book, ‘‘we are influenced in reading Keats by the 
thought of his twenty-five years.’’ It is impossible in reading 

Literature in Ireland ’’ not to be influenced by the know- 
ledge that the writer was one of the fifteen Irishmen executed 
for proclaiming an Irish Republic on Easter Monday. 
One knows, too, that before he died he declared that he was 
happy to die for Ireland. One cannot but be deeply 
interested in anything that will throw light on the mind and 


character of a man of letters on whom so tragic a doom has 
fallen. What did this Ireland that he died for mean t 
him? Was he fired by the ancient love of the lost cause? 
Was he a victim of the Celtic melancholy or the Celtic hope? 
It is clear from the present book that he was a prophet of 
faith, not of sadness. He insists that the ‘‘note’’ of the 
new literature in Ireland—« 
Trish—is 


arrogance.’’ 


it least of the new literature in 
‘a note of pride, of self-reliance, almost of 
‘The Gaelic revival,’’ he goes on, ‘“‘ has given 
to some of us a new arrogance. I am a Gael and I know ne 
cause but of pride in it. . . . My race has survived the wiles 
of the foreigner here. It has refused to yield even to defeat, 
and emerges strong to-day, full of hope and of love, with 


} 


new strength in its arms to work its new destiny, with a new 
song on its lips and the words of a new language ; which is 
the ancient language, still calling from age to age. . 
This arrogance is a sign of energy, of vitality, and so her 
is gor d sid 

His book, it is only fair to say, deals little in generaliza 


tions of this kind. It is not a book of eloquence, but an 


attempt to discover and explain the nature of that curiously 
interesting literature which has grown up in Ireland—chiefly 
in the English language—during the past century. Mr. 
MacDonagh leaves out of account Irish writers like Swift 
and Goldsmith and Burke. Those were contributors to 
English, not to Anglo-Irish, literature. Their deliberate 
appeal, both in subject-matter and in form, was to an English 
and not to an Irish audience. By Anglo-Irish literature 
Mr. MacDonagh means literature which, though written in 
the English language, is influenced by Irish modes of thought 
and addressed principally to an Irish audience. Thus he 
includes among Anglo-Irish writers Lionel Johnson, who, 
though an Englishman in upbringing, was adopted into the 
Irish tradition. He wishes to substitute for the “ Celtic 
note ’’ emphasized by Matthew Arnold something which he 
calls the ‘‘ Irish mode.’’ This Irish mode he does not exactly 
define ; but by a poem written in the Irish mode he means 
a poem which shows ‘‘ the influence of Irish versification, 
the influence of the Irish way of speech, the influence of 
Irish music.” It is not that he excludes from Anglo-Irish 
literature all poetry not written in this mode. He does 
not find the marks of the Irish mode in the verse of Mr. 
James Stephens, Miss Susan Mitchell, or Miss Alice 
Milligan, but he would scarcely on this account shut out 
their work from an anthology of Anglo-Irish poetry. By 
making this concession, he may seem rather to weaken his 
case for the existence of a separate Anglo-Irish literature— 
a literature which is not merely a branch from the stem of 
English literature. He scarcely makes allowance, moreover, 
for the influence of English authors on nearly all the greatest 
of the Anglo-Irish writers—of Blake and Swinburne on Mr. 
Yeats, for instance. At the same time, he does make 
out a most interesting case for his contention that Anglo- 
Irish literature has its roots, not in English literature, but 
in the traditional music and poetry of Ireland and in the 
almost separate language of the English-speaking peasantry 
in Ireland to-day. English as it is spoken in Ireland is 
English that has been turned and twisted to suit the old 
Gaelic order of speech. Perhaps, however, Mr. MacDonagh 
exaggerates the differences between the Irish and the English 
or French use of words. Thus he takes a passage from De 
Quincey on the too-swarming life of Southern Asia, ending 
with the sentence :— 
**Man is a weed in those regions.” 


He then gives us a French version by Baudelaire, who 
translated this sentence as :— 


**L’homme, dans ces contrées, pousse comme l’herbe.”’ 


This is followed by a terse Latin translation, and then by a 
translation into classic Irish prose, which is literally 
turned into English in this shape :— 

“Where are we then, but that not more grows the 
growth of wild plants in a soft, sodded grassy place than the 
fresh growth of the Adam-clan on the arable soil of India? ”’ 

We cannot help feeling that the Irish mind must have 
simpler methods of expressing a simple image than this. 
Surely these grace notes of speech are a vice of style of which 
every language is capable if perverted from its right use. 
Mr. Padraic O’Conaire, we imagine, could translate the 
sentence into Irish as pithy as the English of De Quincey 
or the French of Baudelaire; and his version would be as 
well suited to the Irish mode of thinking as the Keatingese 
version quoted by Mr. MacDonagh. It is its imaginative 
fullness, not its adjectival emptiness, which is the distinction 
of good Irish writing. 

Mr. MacDonagh is much nearer one of the secrets of 
Irish literature when he notes the difference between English 
and Irish rhythm. “English rhythm,” he writes, “is 
governed by stress. In England the tendency is to hammer 
the stressed syllables and to slur the unstressed syllables. 
In Ireland we keep by comparison a uniform stress. A child 
in Cork, reading the word unintelligibility, pronounces all 
the eight syllables distinctly, without special stress on any, 
though his voice rises and fal!s in a kind of tune or croon, 
going high upon the final syllable.” It is because they look 
for the stresses of Pope and Keats in the verse of Mr. Yeats 
that many readers are at first at a loss before its music. But, 
none the less, it has a most exquisite music—a music in 
many ways akin to that of Irish speech. And that is the 
“T should 
say,”’ writes Mr. MacDonagh, “that the effects of our more 


case with a great deal of modern Irish verse. 
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deliberate Irish speech on our verse are these two: first, 
a prose intonation, not monotonous, being saved by the 
natural rise and fall of the voice, a remnant of the ancient 
pitch—a quality, as it were, of chanted speech ; and, secondly, 
a tendency to give, in certain poems, generally of short, 
rhyming lines, almost equal stress value to all the syllables, 
a tendency to make the line the metrical unit.” There are 
many other points in regard to which Mr. MacDonagh’s 
studies throw light on the differentia of verse written in 
the Irish mode. At the same time, with some of his points 
it is impossible to agree. Thus, he confuses two kinds of 
obscurity in his defence of Irish poets against the charge of 
being obscure. He regards obscurity as a word applied to 
what is unknown or strange—a part of Irish tradition, or a 
personal vision incomprehensible to an English reader— 
and he quotes, as an example of Irish obscurity, a verse 
from Mr. Colum’s “ Drover ” :— 
“Then the wet, winding roads, 

Brown bogs and black water, 

And my thoughts on white ships 

And the King of Spain’s daughter.” 
“To us,” he writes, “there is a world of memory in these 
lines. . . . Others might well ask, Which King of Spain? 
Why white ships? and find nothing but suggestions of 
unpleasantness in the thought of wet roads, brown bogs, 
and black water. I suppose one has to be baptized Irish 
to feel the right thing.” As a matter of fact, no one would 
ask these questions who was capable of appreciating poetry 
above the level of “The Boy Stcod on the Burning Deck.” 
It is the vague vision in the work of some of the lesser Irish 
poets, not the novelty of their imagination, of which a 
critic may reasonably complain. Mr. MacDonagh complains 
that, while the Irish use words which are coins, the English 
merely use words which are counters. It seems to us that 
in both countries the great mass of writers make use of the 
counters of convention. Only the most honest and 
energetic imagination can escape from this peril. 

One may quarrel in the same way with much that Mr. 
MacDonagh has to say on the subject of Irish literature— 
of literature, that is, which is written in the Irish language. 
When he says, for instance :— : 

“Trish prose I believe to be a finer vehicle than 

English prose. The poise and the concision of the idiomatic 


Irish sentence make our long series of words in English’ 


seem weak by comparison,” 


we feel that it would be much better to say that each 
language has its special genius, and to leave it at that. 
Certainly, to qnote Keatingese Irish on one page and to 
speak of the conciseness of Ivish on another will only serve 
to bewilder most readers. The chapter on Irish literature, 
it should be said, is not intended as a complete study of the 
subject. Few of the modern writers in Irish are even 
mentioned. It is specially interesting, however, for its 
references to the work of Mr. P. H. Pearse, President of 
the Provisional Government of the Irish Republic. Mr. 
Pearse had written several volumes of prose and verse in 
Irish, and unrhymed translations of some of his poems are 
given in Mr. MacDonagh’s book. The most beautiful is 
called “Lullaby of a Woman of the Mountain ” :— 


“© little head of gold! O candle of my house! 
Thou wilt guide all who trayel this country. 


7 . * . 7 . 


“Be quiet, O house! and O little grey mice, 
Stay at home to-night in your hidden lairs ! 


“O moths on the window, fold your wings! 
Cease your droning, O little black chafers! 


“ O plover and O curlew, over my house do not travel ! 
Speak not, O barnacle-goose, going over the mountain 
here ! 


*O creatures of the mountain that wake so early, 
Stir not to-night till the sun whitens over you!” 


Charming as this is, however, the most immediately 
interesting of Mr. Pearse’s poems is that entitled ‘‘ Ideal ”’ 
—a poem surely prophetic of the writer’s destiny :— 

‘“Naked I saw thee, 
O beauty of beauty! 


And I blinded my eyes 
For fear I should flinch. 





“TI heard thy music, 
O melody of melody! 
And I shut my ears 
For fear I should fail. 


« 


I kissed thy lips, 

O sweetness of sweetness ! 
And I hardened my heart 
For fear of my ruin. 


I blinded my eyes, 

And my ears I shut, 

I hardened my heart 
And my love I quenched. 


I turned my back 
On the dream I had ehaped, 
And to this road before me 
My face I turned. 


~ 


I set my face 

To the road here before me, 

To the work that I see, 

To the death that I shall get.”’ 

It is clear even from the few quotations which Mr. 
MacDonagh gives that Irish writers are once more beginning 
to express profound and universal emotions in their own 
language. One would be glad of a more comprehensive study 
of modern Irish prose and poetry; but meanwhile Mr. 
MacDonagh has given us on the subject a book at once 
provocative and original—a book from the conclusions of 
which many readers will differ, but in the theses of which 
they cannot but be interested. 





A FOOTNOTE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


‘‘Shakespeare and His Fellows.” By the Right Hon. 
D. H. MADDEN. (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 


One of the pranks that fancy is liable to play with the critic 
of Shakespearean scholarship is to escort him to the Elysian 
Fields, there to behold Shakespeare’s meeting with his 
various commentators—a Rhadamanthus with his legion‘ 
“cases.” For if it is not true of Shakespeare that “ he wanted 
Arte”’ (that is the last thing in the world he wanted), it cer- 
tainly is ef those innumerable marginalists who pile their 
Pelions on their Ossas, their references on their theories, in 
the attempt to prove that Shakespeare was or was not as 
his works and the records of his life we possess have 
indicated. The truth is that there is no more room for 
Shakespearean research, since the practically exhaustive 
labors of Sir Sidney Lee upon accredited data—until a critic 
of genius, another Coleridge or Bradley, comes to put a new 
interpretation upon those facts, and until new biographical 
detail is discovered. 

That is what we feel about “Shakespeare and His 
Fellows,” even though it is written by no less a man than 
the Vice-Chancellor of Dublin University. For Doctor 
Madden is plainly hard put to it to say anything fresh about 
Shakespeare. Part of his book is simply a digest of Sir 
Sidney Lee’s accumulations, part an arrangement of material 
which can all be found in the “Encyclopedia Britannica ”’ 
or the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” part an endorse- 
ment of Elton’s and Halliwell-Phillips’s theories as to 
Shakespeare’s relations with his wife, part recapitulations 
of proven (and rather blunted) points of Shakespearean 
biography, and part casual notices of his literary contem- 
poraries. 

Dr. Madden is so hard put to it that he thinks it worth 
while to give us his views of what Shakespeare meant by the 
word “ fellow” :— 

‘‘He would have understood it to mean ‘one that 
is associated with another in habitual or temporary com- 
panionship; a companion, associate, comrade.’ This sense 
of the word, usual in the time of Shakespeare and the next 
succeeding age, is noted in the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
as ‘now rare.’ It is in this sense that the word was used 


by Shakespeare in his will, and it is in this sense that the 
word is employed in these pages,’’ 


We, and, indeed, the whole English-speaking world, would 
have understood it to mean precisely what Shakespeare did. 
A minor point, but one which deserves comment, is Dr. 
Madden’s use of the word “bafiled’’ in referring to 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. Now, the sonnets are so perspicuous 
and intimate a revelation of the poet’s psychology, that the 
term “ baffled” is both irrelevant and meaningless. If the 
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sonnets puzzle (not baffle) the pilgrim of identities, they 
certainly do not the pilgrim of character. 

Dr. Madden’s first chapter is about Spenser. So far as 
Shakespeare comes in, we get Spenser’s personification of 
Shakespeare as “ Aetion” in “Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Again,” and Shakespeare’s reference to Spenser in 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” :— 


“The thrice three muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceased in beggary.”’ 


The rest of the chapter concerns Spenser’s movements in 
Treland and England, his possible meeting with Shakespeare, 
and his strange death from starvation, or, as Dr. Madden 
puts it, “for lack of the nourishment necessary in his 
enfeebled condition.”” Then follows a chapter on ‘“ The 
Players.” Dr. Madden suggests that Shakespeare intended 
to publish his dramas in a collected form, a project cut 
short by his death. In view of the fact that the first folio 
was not published until seven years after his death, that 
what plays were published in quarto were procured at the 
instance of piratical booksellers, and that his retirement to 
Stratford, gave him ample leisure to pursue his intention, 
that he literally as well as metaphorically turned his back 
upon the stage, to become a country gentleman, and that 
Ben Jonson was the only Elizabethan dramatist to have his 
own works published collectively in folio in the year of 
Shakespeare’s death—such a theory does not seem tenable for 
a moment. Shakespeare, it must be remembered, was almost 
the only dramatist of the Elizabethan age to die in the odor 
of wealth and respectability. It was the famous players 
(Edward Alleyn, Augustine Phillips, and others), and not the 
famous dramatists (Fletcher was really a post-Elizabethan), 
who evaded the horrors of debt and destitution. No wonder 
that poor Greene wrote on his deathbed in a hovel with such 
bitterness of ‘‘ those anticks garnisht in our colors.”’ 

The “ Bohemianism” of Greene, Nash, and Peele is too 
familiar for us to comment on Dr. Madden’s short account of 
them. He is, we think, a little unjust to the memory of 
Ben Jonson.. He speaks of his “aggressive and unlovely 
personality’ and he repeats at some length and appears to 
support Drummond’s ungracious summary of his conversa- 
tion with Ben. Ben was obviously a little jealous of 
Shakespeare—as any man who set more store by sheer 
learning than literature would be of a fellow-dramatist and 
rival who surpassed and eclipsed him so completely as 
Shakespeare did. But his handsome acknowledgment (as, 
indeed, Dr. Madden agrees, at the end of his chapter) of 
Shakespeare’s genius and good-nature more than atones for 
it. For let it be remembered that Jonson’s criticism of 
Shakespeare is in the main just and accurate—it would 
have been better had he “blotted a thousand lines,” 
heretical as it, sounds to a Shakespearean idolater. 
And his “bibliomachia” with Marston and Dekker in 
the “ Poetaster” is more of an indictment of his methods 
of defending his scholarly cause than of his goodwill. In 
the chapter on Marlowe, Dr. Madden, after touching on 
his career and literary achievement (he only amplifies the 
text-book verdicts and accounts), has this curious passage : — 

“ Association with Marlowe had not the influence on the 
mind of Shakespeare which it was said, probably with truth, 
to have exerted on weaker intellects. Shakespeare 
remained unshaken in his hold of the great truths of religion, 
and three centuries having elapsed, the anniversary of his 
death will be celebrated, with gratitude for his teaching, 
in services of the Church of which he was a member.” 

We can imagine Shakespeare, pursued by the insinuating 
atheism of Marlowe, holding up his churchwarden’s staff 
and declaring in a firm voice, “ Retro, Satanas!” 

Dr. Madden’s longest and final chapter is called 
‘“Shakespeare’s Family and Friends.” The greater portion 
of it is devoted to clearing Shakespeare’s matrimonial 
relations with Anne Hathaway of any stigma of scandal and 
irregularity. Dr. Madden has, of course, practically no 
evidence whatever. And, as an example of his methods of 
research, he more than hints that the sonnet beginning “ Oh, 
never say that I was false of heart!’ is a reference to his 
wife, and then, a few pages later, roundly declares that the 
famous lines in “ The Tempest ” : — 


“Take my daughter: but 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister’d, 








No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 

Sour-eyed disdain and discord shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 

That you shall hate it both:” 
are not autobiographical. By thus nicely discriminating 
between what is autobiographical and what is not, you might 
just as well prove him a bigamist. The facts of Shake- 
speare’s marriage, together with the facts that he is read 
in all the schools and died a landed proprietor in the 
possession of a comfortable income, are so repugnant to 
certain worthy people that they are ready to read into his 
text the evidences that he was not only the greatest, but 
the most immaculate and church-going of English dramatists. 





THE MISUNDERSTANDING OF HANDEL. 


‘George Frederick Handel.’ By Romain ROLLAND. 
Translated by A. E. HuLL. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 
“The evocatory character of Handel’s music should 
never be forgotten. It is a music which paints 
emotions, souls and situations, the epochs and the places 
which are the framework of the emotions, and which tint 
them with their own peculiar moral tone. In a word, his is 

an art essentially picturesque and dramatic.” 
On this text M. Romain Rolland hangs most of the sermon 
contained in his quite admirable book on Handel. Whether 
consciously or not, the sermon that he preaches is primarily 
addressed to an English congregation. In Germany, Handel 
is in process of being rediscovered; in France he is 
unfamiliar enough to be a promising candidate for a 
succes de snobisme. But in England he is become as much 
part of the national life as roast beef on Sundays and plum 
pudding at Christmas. Unfortunately, the English, while 
showing the excellence of their intentions in nationalizing 
such a supreme musician, betray equally the inferiority of 
their taste in insisting on treating him as what he is not 
and never was: to wit, a great religious composer. Among 
the modern-minded it is almost a truism by now to say that 
Handel’s worst enemy has been the composer of ‘“ The 
Messiah,” surprising genius though the latter may be. 
Nevertheless, it cannot too often be repeated that ‘“ The 
Messiah,” or, to be more accurate, the conventionally- 
accepted idea of “The Messiah,” performed in what M. 
Romain Rolland so well describes as “a pompous, rigid, and 
stolid manner, with an orchestra and choir far too numerous 
and badly balanced, with singers frightfully correct and pious, 
without any feeling or intimacy,’’ has planted in the English 
public a conception of Handel as false as it is ludicrous. 
It has done worse ; it has actually prejudiced a considerable 
section of the modern public against Handel’s music as a 
whole—a result truly and especially deplorable, because no 
musician should be more sympathetic to the modernist than 
Handel rightly understood. For Handel, better perhaps 
than any other of the great classical composers, would have 
understood what we mean when we talk of “ Nature”’ in 

music, being primarily a “ naturalist ’’ himself. 

“This man,” says M. Rolland, “who was neither an 
intellectual nor a mystic, one who loved, above all things, 
light and nature, beautiful pictures, and the spectacular 
view of things, who lived more through his eyes than most 
of the German musicians had with his vanished 
sight lost the best source of his inspiration.” We are 
delighted, though not surprised, that the accurate, realist 
common-sense of a Frenchman has finally dissipated the 
romantic, sentimental view of too many English people 
(typically exemplified in the original article on Handel in 
“ Grove’s Dictionary ’’) as to Handel’s blindness. They seem 
to think that it meant nothing more to him than to the 
average man—rather less in fact, because musicians for some 
mysterious reason, are supposed to have a kind of natural 
affinity with blindness—and, talking of Christian resignation 
and intellectual concentration and all the rest of it, they 
unconsciously perpetuate the great misunderstanding of the 
composer. Small wonder that Handel, the nature-lover, 
the essentially unintellectual who liked to write music for 
performance out of doors, who had a passion for pictures 
and collected them, who had, in short, every characteristic 
of what the psychologists call “a visual,” small wonder that 
for him blindness signified death not only physical but 
esthetic. 
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BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS (EASTERN) LTD. 
THE twenty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of this company 
was held on June 28th at the Midland Grand Hotel, 
St. Pancras, London. Sir Jesse Boot, J.P., chairman and 
managing director, presided, and expressed his pleasure in being 
able to bring forward a balance-sheet showing increased profits. 
He felt they could also be gratified in the fact that they had 
played a useful part in supplying to the troops comforts of a 
medicinal and sanatory nature which no other firm could have 
provided. Work in connection with drugs and dispensing had 
been extremely heavy; and, apart from this, one source of 
increased profit had been the custom at their branches with 
those who had purchased for their friends and relatives at 
home and abroad the little personal comforts and medicaments 
sold by their firm alone, as well as the numerous toilet and 
other articles supplied by them in common with other firms. 
Ever since the training of the New Armies commenced their 
shops in military areas had been veritable hives of business. 

In view of these business conditions, they proposed to pay, 
as last year, a dividend of 10 per cent. free of Income Tax, for 
it seemed preferable to maintain the dividend at a steady rate 
rather than to pay one annual dividend at, say, 14 per cent. 
and a year or so later pay only some 6 per cent. It was really 
a matter of no little thankfulness that they were able to do this, 
and at the same time to strengthen their resources. ‘The wisdom 
of providing adequate reserves was manifest; and should there 
be that severe trade reaction which many expected, they might 
still hope to continue a satisfactory dividend. They had been 
carefully considering the case of their many thousands of smaller 
shareholders, and had decided during the ensuing year to pay 
dividend at the rate of 12} per cent., but the shareholders 
themselves will then be called upon to pay Income Tax upon 
the dividends. ‘This would benefit all shareholders whose income 
was less than £2,000 per annum. 

Last year, the Chairman stated, it was his privilege to 
announce that their parent company had commenced the manu- 
facture, on a considerable scale, of fine chemicals previously 
imported from Germany. Many difficulties had been encountered 
in this connection during the past twelve months, but many 
successes had attended their efforts. Large sums had been spent 
in chemical apparatus and machinery, as well as in research 
work; and he could, without boasting, fairly claim that they 
had made more progress than any other firm in supplying for 
pharmaceutical use synthetic organic chemicals not previously 
manufactured in this country. 

During the last twenty-two months they had expended some 
£11,000 in supplementing the Army pay of those employees 
who in the early stages of the war volunteered for active service. 
Whereas a year ago 1,200 had left their various staffs to join 
the Forces, this year, before compulsory service was established, 
the number with the colors had increased to nearly 1,900. 
Every section of the staff had its representatives with the colors, 
and his own son, who was on the directorate, shared the honor 
of national service with hundreds of comrades from their various 
departments and branches. 

The Chairman said he did not propose to deal in 
detail with the figures. It was sufficient to say that 
they showed an advance in every respect upon previous years. 
If they did not, however, divide quite so large an amount as 
on some occasions among the Ordinary shareholders, the 
undivided profits stood to their credit, and the chief holders 
of Ordinary shares were the original promoters of the business, 
who might well be trusted to use the best of their judgment in 
assenting to the proposed distribution without demur. He was 
glad to state that they had been able to make some addition 
to the Reserve Funds of each of the companies, and he moved 
that the accounts be received, and that the appropriation of 
profits as printed in the Directors’ Report be adopted. 

Mr. T. S. Ratcliffe, in seconding the resolution, said he 
would like to say as an Ordinary shareholder that he thought 
the Board had been right in the policy of again paying 10 per 
cent. only on the Ordinary shares, as no one could prophesy 
what sort of trade there would be after the war. Some thought 
there would be a boom, and others thought there would be 
a slump, and therefore the Chairman's resolve to conserve the 
finances would be approved by every shareholder, as it added 
to the security of the dividends that would be paid in the future. 
They were especially glad to hear from the Chairman of the 
progress made in chemicals for pharmaceutical use. 

rhe resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. E. 8. Waring, seconded by Mr. A. 
Whitaker, Captain John C. Boot was re-elected a director; 
and on the motion of Mr. A. N. Bromley, seconded by Mr. 
Sparks, Messrs. Sharp, Parsons & Co. were reappointed auditors. 

Mr. G. T. C. Parsons, in thanking the meeting for the 
reappointment of his firm as auditors, said he had had special 
pleasure in certifying the account this year, inasmuch as they 
were specially good, and these good resulis had been arrived 
at under very difficult circumstances. A year ago he felt some 
doubt as to what the result of the year might be, and therefore 
it had been a matter of surprise as well as pleasure to see 
how well the difficulties had been surmounted, and how well 
those associated with the Chairman had risen to the occasion. 
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Help the Homeless 


People of Poland 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN TO POLAND 
FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relie, 
Committee). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 


. kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 


sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds 
of miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and 
have arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that 
the joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly 
voice, has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight | 
have ever seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow. 
and to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war 
—broken men and women, and starving children—an 
earnest appeal is made to send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36, King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian 
hands, The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic 
Bank in Petrograd, and considerable profit is made on the 
extremely favourable rate of exchange. In normal times, 
Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at present she gives 
us 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent of a 
rouble is a fraction over 2/I. 





Twenty Shillings will keep Twenty 
people from Starvation for a Week. 


Committees have been established in all the 
principal cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 

HIS EXCELLENCY SIR G, W. BUCHANAN, 
British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Petrograd. 
Chairman: THE LADY BYRON. 

Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 

Hon. President: THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 

The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. | Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 


The VISCOUNT BRYCE. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bt. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 


Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
THE LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Comanittee: 
THE LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 


Hon. President Manchester Committee: 


THE LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


Patrons Liverpool Committee: 


The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer : 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq, 


36, King Street, Covent Garden, LONDON. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & Co., 
56, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘‘ Great 
Britain to Poland Fund.” 
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We have neither space nor inclination to discuss here 
the many points of interest raised by M. Rolland’s always 
suggestive book. Needless to say, he treats more than 
adequately all the familiar questions that are associated 
with Handel's name, his plagiarisms, the political and social 
intrigues that alternately made and marred him. Not even 
the exceedingly interesting pages that deal with the natural 
difficulty experienced by the composer in writing tunes 
(who would have thonght it?) or the problem of how his 
music may best be interpreted nowadays can be more than 
mentioned. These are matters for the specialist, and to 
such M. Rolland’s name needs no recommendation. We 
have preferred to emphasize the point of M. Rolland’s book 
that is of special interest to the general public. After all, 
to us in England Handel has always been essentially the 
composer of the people. In an age of execrable taste the 
people adapted him to their needs and did their best to 
metamorphose him into somebody quite alien to himself. 
Now, when taste is improving, let us see to it that he does 
not suffer unmerited neglect through the sins of his mid- 
Victorian interpreters. It may be said without fear of 
contradiction that every single composition of Handel con- 
tains at least one jewel beyond price. We shall be 
extremely foolish if we throw those jewels away because we are 
growing tired of the settings. Handel, it must never be for- 
gotten, was typical of Classicism ; Romanticism, incapable 
of appreciating its greater precursor, misunderstood the 
composer on that account, and mistook his formal perfection 
for asceticism, his light-handed dexterity for frivolity. The 
Naturalism of our age must restore him to his proper place. 
In a word, we must perpetually remember that the 
“artificiality ” of ‘‘Acis and Galatea’’ is just as important 
as the “seriousness” of “The Messiah,” because both are 
equally typical of the composer's warm humanity. 





A SWEDISH AUTHOR. 


‘Jerusalem: A Novel.” [From the Swedish of SELMA 
LAGERLOF. Translated by V. S. Howanrp. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) : 


It is significant that the translations of Selma Lagerlof’s 
works have always come to us from America. It means nothing 
to our public, we fear, that the only woman who has won 
the Nobel Prize for literature should be this Swedish author, 
famous throughout her land. Who wants to be told 
about the life of the folk of Vermland and Dalecarlia when 
we don’t even trouble to read the work of the one story-teller of 
genius who has chronicled Australian life—Henry Lawson? 
Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, who writes a sympathetic intro- 
duction to “Jerusalem,’’ remarks that “the average mind 
welcomes an idealism as wholesome as that of Miss Lagerlof. 

She entered Swedish literature at a period when the 
cold, gray star of realism was in the ascendant, when the 
trenchant pen of Strindberg had swept away the cobwebs of 
unreality, and people were accustomed to plays and novels 
almost brutal in their frankness.” It seems curious that 
the one Swedish author who has had any vogue in England 
should be this same ‘“‘ brutal” Strindberg! But the fact is, we 
believe, that Strindberg appealed to that special audience 
which is always seeking a morbid thrill in literature, the 
public which buys tran:lations of Artzibashev because he 
is really a decadent force. On the other hand, our great, 
healthy, middle-class audience is too unimaginative to 
recognize “idealism” that has not the English hall-mark, 
though it is now manfully struggling to do its duty and 
assimilate the Russian masterpieces. No doubt, if Sweden 
were to join the Allies there would be a boom in Selma 
Lagerlof, and people would think it good form to know 
something about ‘ Gésta Berling’s Saga.” 

Selma Lagerlof’s idealism is seen to most advantage 
when she is portraying indigenous types in old-fashioned 
communities, whose habits and ways of thought have been 
little affected by the passage of centuries. In “Jerusalem ” 
the scene is laid in a Dalecarlian parish, in a fruitful valley 
on the Dal River, in the ‘eighties of last century. The old 
family of the Ingmars has always held predominance in the 
valley for sagacity and fair-dealing, but old Ingmar has 
died, and young Ingmar, shunned by the neighbors, no 
longer has a say in parish affairs. He had forced Brita of 





Bergskog to come to the farm against her will, her parents 
pressing her to make the rich match. But the marriage 
had been put off for a year, and Brita, brooding over her 
condition, has strangled her illegitimate child. The story 
opens when Brita is coming out of prison, and young Ingmar 
is arguing with himself as to whether he ought not to marry 
her or whether he shall let her father ship her off to 
America. His love for the girl is dead, but his conscience 
tells him that it will be base if he lets Brita shoulder all 
the blame. There is true spiritual beauty in the scene 
where Ingmar meets Brita at the prison gate and carries 
her off to Ingmarsson. She will not let him marry her 
out of pity. He remains hard and cold to her till he learns 
from a letter (which was only to be delivered after she has 
sailed) that in prison her aversion has turned to love. This 
scene is typical of Selma Lagerléf’s art. She has the power 
of striking the rock and bringing forth in tne breast of 
her people the living springs of charity and loving kindness. 
It is a peculiar power, and yet her moral pictures do not 
falsify the unwelcome facts of life. They always emphasize 
the struggle for mastery between the hard, egoistic surface 
of life, the self-protective and self-regarding impulses of 
caution, with the finer, tender, and generous instincts. Thus, 
when Ingmar, now an old man, gets his death while he is 
rescuing three little children on a raft from the river in flood, 
he first debates with himself whether he has a right to risk 
his life. His wife, Brita, has lately died, and his one wish 
is to rejoin her. But ought he to leave his little son alone in 
the world? And who will look after the farm if he dies? 
But the problem is solved by the simple thought, “In any 
case, it must be as God wills.”’ And the old peasant, plunging 
into the river, brings the children safely to land, but dies 
of a blow from a heavy log. Very similar is the appeal of 
the“scene in which Tims Halvor receives the dead man’s 
silver watch, battered in his struggle in the river, from the 
lad Ingmar, with the message, “Give it, with my greetings 
to the man I have wronged.” It is so simple, natural, and 
direct in its pathos that Tims Halvor’s hatred and brooding 
pride have to yield, despite his will. 

Her clear, direct vision of the strands of good 
and bad that fuse in human motive is not, however, 
so simplified that Selma Lagerlof cannot wield, when 
she wishes, the effective weapon of irony. There 
is deep humor in the chapter ‘“‘In Zion,’’ which tells 
how Storm, the dictatorial schoolmaster, who has taught 
for thirty years, and has come to believe that the spiritual 
welfare of the parish rests with him, builds a mission-house 
“to repel schism and promote the welfare of the church,” 
and how, after he has shown the folk that “a plain, ordinary 
man can preach the Word of God,’’ everyone wishes to 
preach in his turn! and so heresy, revolt, and division rend 
the parish, as the poor pastor had predicted. Penetrating 
also, in its quiet firmness, is the handling of the episode of 
Hellgum, the mystic’s spiritual influence over the people, 
of his cures of the sick, of his founding of a religious com- 
munity, which leads to strife and dissension among parents 
and children. This episode leads us to the central motif in 
the book—the struggle between the community’s religious 
idealism and its members’ love for their native _ soil. 
Hellgum, the mystic, returns to Chicago, but in an Apostolic 
letter he invites his followers to sell their possessions and 
give up their homes and band themselves together in 
emigrating to Jerusalem. It is, indeed, a sore trial of faith, 
this invitation, and very touching are the scenes that follow, 
such as that in which the old farmer, Hék Matts Ericsson, 
is persuaded by his fanatical son to sell the old homestead 
“and wander through the valley of Sharon and the desert 
of Judea”; but when he comes to the lawyer's to sign the 
deed of sale he writes his Christian name, then lays down 
the pen, and refuses to part with his property! 

This closing motif knits together all the threads 
of the story. Very fine is the chapter where Ingmar 
Ingmarsson has to choose between keeping faith with 
the woman he loves and losing his old home for 
ever, or retaining it by a loveless marriage. He 
chooses the latter, for the sake of the ancestral tradition 
of his family, but, peasant-like, he feels that somehow or 
other he will win Gertrude in the end! But we have not 
space here to outline further the strength and charm of 
the many carefully-wrought scenes of Dalecarlian life. The 
soul of a people is here caught and preserved for us in a 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
‘BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


The new Prospectus ireats ies 


School Work, its Aims and Methods. 
Leisure-Hour Pursuits. 
Games and Physical Exercises. 


Write for copies to the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


CROHMAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 

House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principale—Mies Theodora E. Clark and Mies K. M. Ellie. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet wbove sen level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nur, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
_ Prospectus on spplication. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOCL FOR GIRLS, 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; pbysical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at en elevation of 800 ft.—For 
prospectue. address: Principal, Braoxznuusst, Hinpaxap, Surpsr 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars from “Public Schools Year Book” or the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, _ ‘* Caldicott, *- Hitchin. 








FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Splendid situation on North Downs, 500 ft. above sea level. 
18 acres of playing fields, boys’ gardens, &c. 
Large number of graduates on staff. Excellent equipment. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
WITH PREPARATORY; MODERATE FEES. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO THE 

Headmaster, WILLASTON SCHOOL, _Nantwich, Cheshire. 











CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Headmistress: Miss ESTHER nae M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
‘ambridge) 
Second Mistress: ties ESTERBROOK Hicks, B.Sc. Lond 
A sound education for girls from seven to eighteen years 





HTH For 


FURNITURE &,. 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co: Lid. 238.241 Tottenham Court Rd W 


Prudential ‘=, °°" 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - - - - ££94,000,000 
Claiens Paid ° . ° - - £126, ,000, 000 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ETHICAL CHURCH,  Queawe Rend, Gayewater. | 
DEFERENCE FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 


ffa.m. 
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FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


Office and Embroidery Depét: 
47, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 5.W. 
HOURS, 10-5; SATURDAYS, 10-1. Tel.: 1198 Vic 


President: LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: E. W. BROOKS, Esa. 
Hon. Sec. : Mrs. MARY HICKSON. Office Sec. : Miss B. HICKSON. 


HOUSANDS of ARMENIAN 
REFUGEES in their Faith and Hope 
are turning their faces homeward to their own 
country, confident that help will be forthcoming 
for rebuilding their devastated homes, for agri- 
cultural implements, for food, seed-corn, cattle 
and other necessities. Willing and sympathetic 
helpers are on the spot, nurses are in the Hos- 
pitals, and doctors are there to tend them, but 
without Funds this cannot go on. 

Thess brave long-suffering Christians must be 
helped to realise their dreams of starting life 
again in their own land. Famine stares them 
in the face if they are not self-supporting before 
Winter is upon them. 

We therefore appeal once more to the generous 
public, confident that they will come te our help 
in this work of mercy. 


PLEASE HELP US 


By Subscribing as generously as 
possible to the Repatriation Fund. 


Remittances in aid of our Funds shou'd be addressed to 

E. WRIGHT Brooks, Esq., Hon. Treasurer. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed 
County and Westminster Bank,” 
registered. 


be Lond yn 
and Treasury Notes 




















NITRATE PRODUCERS’ STEAMSHIP c0., LTD. 


THE twenty-first Annual General Meeting of the 
was held on June 27ta, at the offices of Mesers. 
& Co., 20, Billiter Buildings, E.C. Mr. 
man) presided, and in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that their profits appeared large, but 
were more apparent than real. 


shareholders 
Lowther, Latta 
John Latta (the chair 


Of the surplus over normal 
times, 60 per cent went to the Exchequer, and 5s. in the £1 
income tax on their total profit, as well as 3s. 6d. in the £1 
super tax on a considerable portion of it. The man in the 
street urged that nobody had any right to profit from 
the war. That would be reasonable enough were he prepared 
to guarantee that when the war was over its adverse couse- 
quences, from the shipowner’s point of view, would be over as 
well. To meet a condition of things forced on the shipowner 
by national necessity, old-fashioned, yet sound, principles of 
economy had to be sacrificed. Working expenses in every 
branch had attained records that appalled the most experienced 
managers. 

He claimed that 60 per cent. excess profits tax had been a 
positive inducement to profligacy, as its inverse application was 
tantamount to the Government paying 60 per cent. of whatever 
While freights 
maintained their present high level all was well, but immediately 
peace was declared rates would have an unexampled slump, and 
experience had taught them that working costs did not slump. 


abnormal expenditure shipowners might incur. 


They had reason to fear that the surplus over normal earnings 
remaining after the Government had been satisfied would prove 
altogether inadequate to meet the heavy burdens which the 
aftermath of war woul: leave with them. Ship-owning should 
be regarded from a national point of view as a trade by itself ; 
otherwise the Empire might be faced with insoluble mercantile 
problems. The war had shown how absolutely dependent we 
were upon our mercantile marine. 

The Chairman referred to the bravery of their Commodore, 
Captain Parslow, who was killed during a successful effort to 
save the steamship ** Anglo-California,’”’ and stated that if 
ever a seaman deserved to have a monument raised to his 
memory to perpetuate what British seamen could do, Captain 
Parslow had earned that distinction, and the company would 
ever be proud of having had such a commander. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
unanimously adopted. 


Gamble North, and 
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drama of great spiritual beauty. That is why Selma 
Lagerlof was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, and 
why English readers should not remain indifferent to her 
art. Myr. Leach lavishes great praise on Miss Howard’s 
version, which would be adequate were not mamy passages 
disfigured by the use of American slang. Also, we may ask, 
why is only the first half of the story translated ? 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘*Pleasures and Palaces.” By Princess LAZAROVICH- 
HREBELIANOVICH. (Eveleigh Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Princess LazARovicH-HReBELIANOVICH is a Californian 
lady who has married a Serbian prince, with whom she has 
collaborated in writing the most complete history in 
English of the Serbian people. Her volume of reminiscences 
brings us into the company of the usual crowd of royalties 
and celebrities from Edward VII. and Mr. Balfour to 
Mounet-Sully and Mr. Bernard Shaw. She gossips about 
all of them pleasantly enough, and her recollections of her 
stage career are not without interest ; but, taken as a whole, 
the book is in no way striking or sensational. It reveals 
its writer’s enthusiasm for America, England, and Serbia, 
her concern about the social problem, and the condition of 
the poor, and her stage ambitions and ideals. When acting 
Shakespeare she made a study of the text of the early 
folios, and she has a remarkable story of documents relating 
to Shakespeare, some of them believed to be in his own hand- 
writing, which she chanced upon in her researches. “ Their 
examination would, however,’”’ she adds, “involve taking 
cognizance of some other matters in the same chest, which, 
for public reasons, not important, it has not appeared 
desirable to disturb these three hundred years.” It is to be 
hoped that secrets now three centuries old will no longer 
prevent an examination of this amazing chest. 
* * x 
‘*English Public Health Administration.” By B. G. 
3ANNINGTON. (King. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr Banninoton’s book, to which Mr. Graham Wallas 
has contributed an introduction; is one of the series of 
monographs by writers connected with the London School of 
Economics and Political Science. Its purpose is to give an 
account of the Public Health Department as an administra- 
tive unit in our system of local government, and it is 
intended both for students and officials. The modern 
English public health service is so new in many of its 
provisions, that the administrative relations between 
the various authorities are for the most part unknown 
except to specialists. Mr. Bannington’s book is the work of 
a man who has spent seventeen years in the service, and 
should prove useful in quarters where a purely formal 


treatise would be unlikely to receive attention. It is com- 
prehensive, well-arranged, and authoritative. 
* x 


“The Drink Problem of To-day in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects.” (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THIs is a volume of fourteen essays on various aspects 
of the liquor question, edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynach, the 
Hon. Sec. of the Society for the Study of Inebriation, who 
himself contributes a luminous chapter on the arrest of 
alcoholism during the war. Some of the most eminent 
scientists and specialists on the question have co-operated 
in the production of the book, which forms the most many- 
sided study ever published of the various medical and 
sociological problems which the use of liquor presents to 
the pathologist and the legislator 





The Geek in the Citp. 


THe week has been a quiet one on the Stock Exchange, 
but there will probably be a good deal more activity next 
week, owing to the removal of minimum prices from muni- 
cipal and other securities. The tone has been improving again, 
thanks to the better appearance of the war map. Another 
source of satisfaction is found in reports from Washington 
that hopes are again entertained that war with Mexico will 
be avoided. There has also been a decline in food prices 
during the week, for bread, meat, and potatoes are all 
cheaper. 
Tue Stock MARKETS IN JUNE. 

Although the buoyancy of the Stock Markets has during 
the past few days been less marked than in the earlier part 
of the month, the general activity of the first three weeks 
has resulted in an all-round improvement in prices as com- 
pared with the end of May. The monthly figures published 
by the “ Bankers’ Magazine” show that during June there 
was an advance in values of 2.6 per cent., the first to be 
shown since last November. Only one section, namely, 
copper mines, which fell in sympathy with a reaction in 
the price of the metal, has recorded a decline, and every 
other department has contributed to the rise, the most con- 
spicuous being British Funds, Foreign Government 
Securities, Home and American Railways, British Banks, 
and Home Industrials. One of the principal causes of 
the activity has been the imposition of the 2s. tax on dollar 
securities, which the Treasury is willing to purchase or 
borrow. There was a great rush of selling and the reinvest- 
ment of the proveeds in other securities. 


Tur Bank DIvipENDs. 


As already mentioned, Bank shares have participated in 
the general upward movement of prices. The following 
table shows how prices have risen since the end of October 
last :— 


Price. Rise since 
End Oct., End May, Present End of 
1915. 1916. Oct. 

Barclay “A” ’ oon 7 15-16 7 15-16 8 1-16 4 
Barclay “BB” .... es 103 11Z 1g 1 
Capital & Counties... 193 224 234 3h 
Lloyds ; ial asi 21 248 254 44 
London 8. Western ... 10 11-16 1lA 11 21-32 31-32 
London City & Midland 79-32 79-16 8 1-32 
London County & Western 144 14 13-16 164 1 15-16 
London Joint Stock ... 183 21% 238 4B 
Nat. Provincial ... en 22 268 284 64 
Parr’s sie = _ 293 284 304 4 
Union of Lond. & Smith's 22g 23 9-16 25 1-16 27-16 


The large deposits now held by the banks, coupled 
with the great activity of trade and the higher 
rates obtainable for unemployed balances, point to 
large gross profits, and although expenses are much 
heavier than usual, especially in the direction of allowances 
to members of the staff serving in the Army, there is every 
prospect of net profits making an exceptionally good show- 
ing. The recovery in gilt-edged stocks is also a favorable 
factor, for the allowances for depreciation which have 
recently been on such a large scale will probably be con- 
siderably less, so that dividends, if not increased, should at 
least be maintained. 
LucELLUM. 











NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £23,400,000 


**An old and first-class office.” ‘Low rates a distinctive feature."—The Times. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. LTD. 


THE Annual Meeting of the above company was held on June 
30th at the Hotel Cecil, W.C. 

Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs presided, in the absence of Mr. 
Marconi, and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
said that the business during the year under review had certainly 
not been normal. There was considerable work in certain 
parte of the world which they should have been doing, but 
which it had been impossible to do in consequence of the war; 
on the other hand, they had had some compensation by having 
many additional orders at home and from Allied countries. 

They had done considerable business with the Admiralty, 
and nothing could have been more agreeable than the relations 
between the Company and that Department. The Admiralty 
had stated how deeply they were indebted to them for their 
consistently odesisable and prompt work on their behalf. They 
had also stated that no company had served them better. 

Their Associated Companies had not been able, in con- 
sequence of the war, to make the progress which they otherwise 
would have done. This applied particularly to the Spanish 
and Argentine Companies, to the Relay Automatic Telephone 
Company, and to a considerable degree also to the American 
Company. The new direct Transatlantic Service with New 
York, which was ready to open when war broke out, had con- 
tinued in enforced idleness, the stations on this side having 
remained in the service of the Government. For this he hoped 
they would receive some compensation. As soon as the war 
came to an end they were confident that this new Transatlantic 
Service would be productive of very considerable revenue to 
the American Company, as well as to themselves. 

Their Belgian Company had been unable again to make up 
any balance-sheet, and he was consequently unable to give 
any information with regard to the results. Their programme 
in respect of the Canadian Company had also been obliged to 
remain in abeyance meantime. 

The French Company had continued to do a satisfactory 
business, and had paid dividends equivalent to those of the pre 
ceding year. 

The Marconi International Marine Communication Com- 
pany had shown an increased profit, and was making excellent 
headway, and had been able to pay an increased dividend. 

Their Russian Company had continued to be extremely 
busy, and had declared a dividend for the past year at the rate 
of 15 per cent. 

The Spanish and General Trust had suffered, very naturally 
in consequence of the war, but it was hoped ere long that part 
of the programme of that Company would be realized. 

The Wireless Press, which had been very prominent in all 
the daily papers, had developed an excellent business under 
the able management of Mr. H. W. Allen, who was mainly 
responsible for its successful development. 

They had continued to do an important business with the 
Italian Government through their Italian Agency, under the 
energetic and able management of the Marquis Solari, who 
represented the Company in Italy. 

They had had an excellent year, and having £447,315 Os. 7d. 
to the credit of profit and loss account, were distributing only 
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a small proportion of this amount, carrying forward 
£307,546 4s. 7d. He did not think he could do better than 
remind them of what he said upon this subject last year. He then 
said, after having described to you the nature of the competition 
with which the Company had had to contend in the past, and 
the many difficulties with which they have been confronted 
from time to time, that he had given you that information in 
order that you should better understand the reason for the 
conservative policy which the Board had determined to follow, 
which was that when the war was over in consequence of the 
great utility which wireless telegraphy had proved itself 
to be, there would be a very considerable business to 
be done with a great many foreign countries, and that 
in consequence of the financial position which might 
then obtain, it was in their view essential that they 
should be in the strongest possible position to undertake 
business in all parts of the world without the necessity of requir- 
ing immediate payment therefor. In harboring their resources 
he was satisfied they were acting in the best interests of the 
Company. 

There were four heads under which considerable sums were 
payable by the Government to the Company, and Mr. Isaacs 
went into the details and gave the shareholders full information. 

The Chairman stated that the Directors were sensible of the 
loyal support which they had received from all the officers of the 
Company and of every member of the staff, without exception, in 
the Company’s employ. The work which they had done had been 
of the first importance, not only to the Company, but to the 
country. Many members of their staff were in Government 
service, many were with His Majesty’s Forces, and they owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to them and to those who had rendered 
equal service at home. 

Concluding, Mr. Isaacs stated that he announced at the 
general meeting of the Marconi International Marine 
Communication Company, which was held a couple of 
weeks back, that in the very near future Mr. Marconi 
would introduce a new, independent, and very simple 
installation, to be worked from the bridge of a ship, 
which would put an end to all danger of collision at sea 
in darkness or in fog. This represented but a part of Mr. 
Marconi’s latest work. It was his belief that Mr. Marconi’s 
new inventions would prove as epoch making in the progress 
of the art of wireless telegraphy as was in 1900 the now world- 
famous patent known as the four sevens, 
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